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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

In a society which dememds excellence of its specialists# 
pressures are prevalent to increase the amount of education 
of those preparing for that specialty. Often this occurs 
without general agreement or understanding within the 
profession as to the value and outcomes of existing pre- 
paration programs. 

In the education of school counselors# this phenomenon 
is reflected in the recent statement by the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association on the Standards for 
Counselor Education in the Preparation of Secondary School 
Counselors (3) which sets as the minimum level two years 
of full-time graduate education. This increase comes at a 
time when authorities (15# 34# 64) fail to agree on the 
appropriate areas of preparation and the effects of already 
existing programs of counselor education are not fully under- 
stood. 

There rre many concerns associated with a more com- 
plete understanding of the preparation and behavior of 
counselor-candidates. One of these is the need for more 
knowledge about the effects of a supervised practicum upon 
counselor-candidates and a second is the development of 
more adequate mea’*is for accessing the multitude of charac- 
teristics which affect counselor- candidate behavior. 
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That the supervised practlcum is an important area 
of counselor preparation is evident from the widespread 
support and testimony it has received. (3,4,6,10) Yet, 
while few would doubt the importance of the supervised 
practicum in a counselor education program, and emphasis 
upon it has been increasing, (3), there is little under- 
standing of the nature of the experience for counselor- 
candidates. In order more fully to understand current 
practicum experiences and to plan for future ones, answers 
to some of the following questions are needed. Are there 
changes in behavior as a result of the supervised prac- 
ticum? In particular, are there changes in response to 
actual counseling situations as a result of the super- 
vised practicum? Are there differences in the types of 
behavior chamges between those individuals who have 
experienced a more successful practicum and those who 
have experienced a less successful practicum? Are there 
differences in personal characteristics between those who 
have experienced a successful practicum and those who have 
not? It was to a more complete understanding of these 
questions that this study was directed. 

Because of the* lack of research into the supervised 
practicum, this investigator decided to explore empiri- 
cally the experience in an effort to generate hypotheses 
which would increase insights into the practicum and point 
towards areas for further research. Empirical research 
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of an exploratory nature often la necessary in order to 

give new insights into phfsnomena. Moat survey research is 

of this kind. C. H. Patterson (51), in discussing the 

need and contribution of exploratory research, said: 

"Survey research is exploratory. Its pur- 
poses are to identify variables which are appar- 
ently significant or pertinent and to provide a 
source for theory and hypotheses. Theory and 
hypotheses do not spring full blown from the 
head of the scientist. They must be based upon 
observation which is essentially what survey 
research is. We cannot short circuit the pro- 
cess by omitting this stage. It is not only 
important; it is necessary. We should not be 
ashamed that we are engaged in this type of 
research. It is just as much science as the 
testing of hypotheses." (51, p. 271) 



Purpose of the Study 

One purpose of this study was to investigate changes 
in response patterns to practical situations as a result 
of a supervised practicum and to investigate patterns of 
personal characteristics which differentiate between groups 
of counselor-cemdidates . 

A second purpose was to explore the phenomena of 
practicum through the use of a new computer technique to 
generate hypotheses by searching for patterns of character- 
istics which differentiate between groups. 

Assumptions 

The two general assumptions which guided the investi- 



gation are: 
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1. High performance rated and low performance 
rated counselor-candidates exhibit different 
patterns of change with respect to various 
counseling situational problems as a re- 
sult of the practicum. 

2 . High performance rated and low performance 
rated counselor-candidates exhibit different 
patterns of personal characteristics. 

'Theoretical Framework 

The practicum is one of a series of experiences through 
which a counselor-candidate moves in the process of becoming 
a counselor. Developmental theory (16) suggests that a 
person's growth is a series of progressions or phases through 
which the individual moves towards full maturity. Practicum 
might well be looked at as one of these stages or tasks 
of development. 

A student enters the practicum at some level in his 
development towards becoming a counselor. Through a variety 
of experiences which are provided, he makes some progress 
towards his eventual goal. This progress could be labeled 
change or alteration of behavior from his pre-practic\ua 
behavior . 

Since practicum offers, as it does, an opportunity 
for a counselor-candidate to respond to various practical 
situations, changes in behavior towards these situations 
represents one aspect of a student's development in the 
practicum. 
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While changes which represent development are 
undoubtedly unique for each counselor-camdidate, it would 
seem that those individuals who had experienced a more 
successful practicum would tend to exhibit different 
patterns of changes, i.e., reached or completed different 
phases of development, than those individuals who had 
experienced a less successful practicum. This differen- 
tial in growth and development as a result of a practice 
effect would appear to be one of the essential features 
of this experience. To understand these differential 
patterns of change would add greatly to our knowledge 
regarding practicum. 

Trait theory provides a rationale for explanation of 
many of the other phenomena which are observed in a super- 
vised practicum. Trait theory suggests that on the basis 
of measurable differences among traits (or characteristics) 
or among trait patterns, it is possible to predict per- 
fomanae or behavior. (2) 

One of the phenomena noticed regarding individuals 
in a practicum is the wide range of personal characteris- 
tics which they exhibit. Each counselor -candidate possesses 
unique traits which affect his performaaice in a counseling 
practicum. This wide range of personal characteristics 
requires that supervisors approach each counselor-candidate 
in a unique and different manner. And yet, as different as 
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'tho person®! traits of these people appear to be, they 
often taak about trends of characteristics which those 
students who have experienced a successful practicuin 
seem to possess which differ from those who have had a 
less successful practicuin. 

Some of these traits which might differentiate levels 
of success in a practicum are those which may be classified 
as perronal characteristics. These personal characteristics 
include personality (affective) factors, demographic factors, 

aptitude, and achievement. 

If measurable ^differences in response changes and 
personal characteristics exist among counselor-candidates 
in the counseling practicum, identification of these traits 
which differentiate aunong counselor-candidates would have 
importaint implications for counselor preparation. 

There is still another facet of trait theory to con- 
sider. While the theory suggests that there are measurable 
(j[ f 0 ]^ 0 ]fices among individuals, it does not indicate that 
these differences exist singly or in isolation. Indeed, as 
Jones (36, p. 127) put it, "It seems probable that we shall 
not find a single pattern that indicates a successful 
counselor, but different patterns equally good and equally 
0 ff 0 ctiv© in diff©r©nt situfttions • Mor© r©c©ntly^ m © 
discussion of trait theory related to practicum supervision, 
Roebcr (54, p. 4) has suggested that: 
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. .we must give up the idea that there 
are orm or two dimensions or a single pattern 
of many dimensions that will predict success 
in a pcacticum or on the job and that we 
might more profitably strive to identify 
differsntial patterns# all of which under 
different circumstzmces may lead to success- 
ful performance in a practicum and on the job." 

Pattern analysis theory, which states that there are 
combinations of characteristics or items which when taken 
together will discriminate among criterion groups (20), 
provides a basis for attempting to locate patterns of 
traits whic;h differentiate between groups of counselor- 
candidates .. 

However, while pattern analysis is not new, techniques 
to facilitJite massive amounts of work involved in the 
analysis were not available. Now, with the speed and power 
of an electronic computer, it is possible to investigate 
more fully patterns of traits. This study utilized a 
n€iw computer technique to search for patterns of charac- 
t€sristics . (33) 

There are undoubtedly many personal characteristics 
which are present in individuals. Generally two broad 
categories have been identified in relation to counselors. 
T^tiese areas are known as cognitive and conative character- 
istics. Early research (12, 38) into counselor competence 
or succe£j3 emphasized cognitive traits. Even later, Gysbers 
(22) when he studied counselor characteristics related to 
multiple criteria, correlated cognitive and conative 
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characteristics separately with each criterion. 

In contrast to this procedure, trait theory would 

suggest that there may be important combinations of cognitive 

and conative traits which account for meemingful differences. 

Roeber (54, p. 5) referred to this point when he said; 

"We might better turn our efforts toward 
discovering patterns which combine cognitive 
and conative traits, patterns which portend 
movement toward successive stages of develop- 
ment . " 

This study attempted to combine cognitive and conative 
characteristics into differential patterns between criterion 
groups . 

These theoretical considerations provide a framework 
for understsuiding the practicum and assisted in an inter- 
pretation of the resu.lts of the exploratory search. 

Definitions 

For purposes of clarification, the following defini- 
tions of terms used within this study are offered. 

Supervised Practicum 

By supervised practicum is meant the course offered in 
a prograun of counselor education which provides actual 
counseling experience with real clients, usually under 
supervised conditions. The experience normally provides 
the opportunity to work with test se’^ection, administration, 
and interpretation; use of occupational information; con- 
ferences with clients, parents, and other counselor-candidates 
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in group sessions; and close supervision by an experienced 
counselor educator. TJie term counseling practicum will 
also be used throughout the text to refer to practicum. 
Patterns 

By patterns is meant combinations of characteristics 
(variables or items) which, when considered simultaneously, 
tend to describe individuals or groups. A pattern is not 
an entity itself, but a combination of factors and becomes 
meaningful only as it reflects the factors. Patterns are 
determined by the computer search program which builds 
them from proportional differences between groups . 

Change 

By chzuige is mezunt alteration of one's position or 
attitude relative to some idea, concept, or situation. 
Change is not defined as complete zund full difference of 
opinion, but as cin alteratic i of one's position relative 
to some idea at a particular point of development. This 
change is certainly progressive and therefore not absolute, 
but tends to reflect a person's direction of development. 

In this study, change was measured by relative position on 
responses to the Counselor Situational Analysis Inventory . 
In order for a difference of response to be classified as 
changed, it had to vary at least two positions on a five 
position scale from pre- to post-testing. 
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Response to counseling situations 

By response to counseling situations is meeuit a person's 
reaction to alternatives of counselor action relative to 
practical counseling situations. Response to counseling 
situations was measured by the Counselor Situational Analysis 
Inventory . 

High performance rated counselor-candidates 

By high performcuice rated counselor-candidates is 
meant those individuals who are judged by their supervisors 
to have experienced a successful practicum. The high 
performauice rated counselor-candidates consisted of 
approximately the upper thirty percent of the counselor- 
CEUididates in the practicum on a performance criterion. 

Low performcince rated counselor-candidates 

By low performance rated counselor -candidates is 
meant those individuals who were judged by their supervisors 
to have experienced a less successful practicum. The low 
performance rated counselor-ceundidates encompassed the 
lower thirty percent of the counselor-cimdidates in the 
practicum on a performsuice criterion. 

The rationale for supervisory rated groups was based 
upon the nature of the practicum. Supervisors tend to 
witness certain euid varied degrees of growth and differ- 
entiation of performance in various situations throughout 
the practicum and form perceptions about counselor-candidates 
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who appear to be functioning better than others. Even 
though reliable evidence is not available concerning the 
relationship of this supervisory rating on future counsel- 
ing performance, it seems important to attempt to describe 
the differentially rated individuals because of the inte- 
gral part of practicum that supervisory judgments play. 

This information should provide for better understanding 
of the supervised practicum. 

Personal Characteristics 

By personal characteristics is meant those traits 
which tend to distinguish and characterize a person. For 
this study, personal characteristics were limited to those 
of personality, demographic factors, aptitude, and know- 
ledge in counseling auid guidance. 

Personality characteristics were those affective 
traits which were measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory . Demographic factors identified 
for this study were secured from the Counselor Questionnaire 
and included: age; sex; marital status; parents' educa- 
tional level; undergraduate major and degree; graduate 
major; level of school experience; teaching field; amount 
of exposure to psychology and sociology; whether or not 
the individual had completed the basic guidance courses 
of counseling process, environmental information, and 
measurement of aptitudes; years of teaching experience; 
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ytars of other work experience; and years of previous 
counseling experience. Aptitudes were defined as a 
person's level of intellectual potential and were measured 
by the Ohio State University Psychological Examination . 
Form 26 . Knowledge was the level of information about 
the field of guidance and counseling one possessed, 
and was measured by the NDEA Comprehensive Examination . 
University of Michigan Form . 

Limitations of the Study 

This study was limited to those individuals who 
conqpleted the supervised practicum for the first time. 
While often growth in counseling skills is not evidenced 
until the end of am initial practicum experience, know- 
ledge of the effects of the initial practicum experience 
upon the enrollee is essential for a better understanding 
of not only the initial practicum, but also upon which 
to build experiences eind learnings for a second practicum. 

Another limitation of the study was the consideration 
of only the performance criterion for judging the relative 
success of the supervised practicum for atny individual 
counselor-candidate. Certainly significant experiences 
and growth in a practicum cannot be limited to increases 
in performance skills alone. This excludes the whole area 
of self awareness, self growth, and self actualization 
which may accompany or even precede growth in performance 
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•kills. It may well be that in order for an individual 
to experience significant changes in performance skills, 
this self awareness and self perception are necessary. 

This beginning of movement in awareness of self and 
integration of self might well encon^ass many of the values 
of the introductory practicum. 

Nevertheless, one exposure to the practicum is 
currently sufficient to qualify one to perform as a school 
counselor, it is usually to an assessment of performance 
skills that supervisors are directed when asked to evaluate 
the success of an introductory practicum experience for 
any one individual. -I^erefore, while recognizing the 
certain contribution self growth and self awareness play 

in a practicum, this study focused upon the differential 
in performance skills. 

Also, this study was limited in that it represented 
«n accidental sample of counselor-candidates enrolled in 
the supervised practicum. Education J721, at the University 
of Michigan from the Summer of 1965 through the Summer of 
1966. As Chein (13) suggests, this limits the generalize- 
tions that can be made from the data. 

Summary 

This investigation was an attempt to identify patterns 
of response changes between high performance rated and low 
performance rated counselor-candidates 






as a result of an 
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introductory experience in a supervised practicum at the 
University of Michigan. It also attempted to establish 
patterns of personal characteristics which differentiated 
between these two groups. 

I<he design of this study was to generate hypotheses 
about the practicum experience. This was accomplished 
through the use of a new computer technique to exhaustive- 
ly search qualitative data for differences between groups 
of counselor-candidates. 




CH2U*TER II 

REVIEW OF IHE LITERATURE 

The mein objectives of this study were: 1) to study 
the effect of the counseling practicum upon counselor- 
candidates and to discover patterns of personal charac- 
teristics which differentiated counselor-cemdidates, and 
2) to generate hypotheses relative to the practicum 
experience through the use of a computer search for 
patterns of counselor-candidate characteristics. There 
exists a broad range of research and writing which relates 
to these objectives and provides a frame of reference for 
the present work. This chapter reviews this body of 
pertinent literature auid attempts to draw relationships 
between the various works as they relate to the present 
study . 

For organizational purposes, this review is divided 
into four categories: 1) outcomes of counselor education 
programs, 2) practicum, 3) personal characteristics of 
counselors, and 4) development of pattern analysis. The 
literature is vast and no attempt has been made to be 
comprehensive. The task has been to be selective and thus 
the review represents what this author believes to be the 
relevant literature. 
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Outcomes of Counselor Education Progr 2 uns 

The question asked in this section is essentially what 
changes in development are a result of a counselor education 
prograun? With increasing interest in counselor education 
and expanding educational requirements for counselors, an 
understanding of the effects that current preparation 
programs have on the students is paramount. However, there 
appears to be a paucity of research in this area which 
caused Stripling amd Lister (57, p. 171) to comment, "Few 
of the counselor education programs reviewed included any 
systematic evaluation of behavior change in counselor 
candidates . " 

Still, some significamt research and thinking has 
been produced relative to this topic. Joslin (38), study- 
ing two outcomes of the NDEA Counseling amd Guidauice 
Institute at the University of Michigaui in 1959-60, con- 
cerned himself with knowledge development as measured by 
an NDEA comprehensive achievement examination in guidauice 
and counseling auid in counseling competence as measured by 
fourteen dimensions of counseling competency as rated by 
judges. He found that the scores on the achievement test 
differed significantly from pre- to post-test warranting 
a conclusion that the preparation program had increased 
the knowledge of the counselor-camdidates . There was 
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likewise an increase in thirteen of the fourteen scales of 
counseling competence from early Institute counseling 
interviews to late Institute counseling interviews. However, 
while relationships between knowledge 2 uid counseling com- 
petence appeared to increase, they failed to reach the 
expected level of significance. On the basis of Joslin's 
work, it would appear that counselor education programs do 
increase an individual's grasp of concepts in the area of 
counseling and guidance and tend to increase his counseling 
competence . 

In an attempt to reinforce the findings of Joslin, 
Beloit (9) examined the extent of chzmges occuring in both 
knowledge and attitude during the course of the training 
year; and also studied the relationship between this level 
of knowledge and attitudes towards concepts relating to 
counseling. His criterion of counseling competence was 
judged potential as public school counselors. His results 
showed that: 

1) The level of didactic knowledge can be 
signif ic 2 uitly raised by an Institute. 

2) Neither the level of didactic information 
nor attitudinal characteristics alone 
adequately characterize the more successful 
trainees . 

3) Drastic attitudinal changes as measured by 
the Webb-Harris version of the Semantic 
Differential are not likely to take place. 
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4) No predictors could be located which were 
accurate enough of post training ranking 
to warrant use in selection. 

Beloit's findings, along with those of Joslin's 

tend to support the hypothesis that a counselor education 

program increases knowledge of counseling and guidance. 

In another study which attempted to ascertain changes 

of attitude as a result of an intensive six week training 

program. Demos amd Zuwaylif (16) used Porter's test as a 

pre- and post- instrument of attitudinal change. Besides 

isolating significant changes in counselor attitude, the 

authors hoped to discover how much change occurred in 

students who were rated above average, average, and below 

i^yerage and if counselors moved from being evaluative 

at the outset to being more understanding at the end of 

the preparation period. From their results on forty NDEA 

Institute members from a Summer 1960 Institute at the 

University of Southern California, the investigators 

discovered that; 

"The enrollees became significantly less 
evaluative, supportive, and probing and 
more understanding auid interpretive by the 
end of the six week p»eriod. 

"The above average counselors made a signifi- 
cantly greater decline in the use of evaluative 
responses and chose more understanding re- 
sponses than did the average and below average 
counselors . 
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"Chiiinces are that the best counselors exhibit 
att.Ltudes prior to or early in the training 
proviram that are more under stamding and less 
evaluative . " (16, p. 126) 

A glance at these findings suggest that counselor 
education programs change some attitudes on the part of 
the counselor-candidates and that a criterion of above 
a-verage, average, and below average provided for a mean- 
ingful grouping of the candidates to measure attitude 
change . 

Also using Porter * s 10 Question Test of Counselor * s 
Attituc’ lCiS, Munger and Johnson (49) investigated changes 
in attitudes of counselor-candidates. Their sample 
included twenty-eight secondary school teachers partici- 
pating in an eight week summer session during the 1959 
NDEA Institute at the University of North Dakota. Porter's 
test was administered three times during the eight week 
session: once on the first day of the session; a second 
time on the last day of the sixth week which completed 
the instructional phase of the program; and at the end of 
the eicfhth week, the practicum phase. Basically, the 
authors concluded that "principal changes took place 
within the formal course work of the first phase of 
training and that changes of attitudes continued amd 
were strengthened in the second phase of training." 

(49, p. 752) 
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Jones (37) vas interested in the persistence of 
attitude changes and so he measured attitudes before an 
NDEA Institute, on the last day of the institute, and six 
months later. Essentially, he found no changes in attitudes 
towards administrative framework of the job; change in 
the direction of accepting and understamding the client as 
a person instead of informing or advising him; some change 
from immediate concerns of the client to more total con- 
cerns; movement towards greater liste n i n g and permissive- 
ness on the part of the counselors; and increased confidence 
in the use of professional techniques. Of particular 
interest, Jones found that all changes which were signif- 
icamt at the end of the preparation prograun continued to 
persist at the end of a six months follow-up period. While 
the persistence was not as strong as the original chauige, 
the trends pointed towards definite conceptualization and 
internalization of the chauiges on the part of the counselor- 
candidates . 

Using the Mi nn eaota. Mult iphas ic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) , Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) , 

Guilford Zimmermaui Temperament Survey (GZTS) , Educational 
Interest Inventory ^ and an Opinionnaire for Counselors , 

Clark (14) studied the changes in response patterns of 
institute enrollees on a performauice criterion. Because 
the number of significamt changes did not exceed chance. 
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he concluded that there were no changes due to the pre- 
paration program. It would appear that one of Clark's 
problems was to expect change in basic personal charac- 
teristics such as his instruments tended to measure. It 
would seem that such behaviors as ways of handling given 
situations and attitudes towards people would tend to 
change as a result of a preparation program and not 
basic personal characteristics. Since most of the 
significant changes Clark did discover were on the 
Qpinionnaire for Counselors / his findings tend to support 

this hypothesis. 

A summary of this section would suggest that research 
on the outcomes of counselor education programs has 
been limited mostly to change in knowledge or attitudes, 
and more work is needed to ascertain the effects of the 
program on the counselor— candidates • 

Practicum 

In its standards report (3), the American Personnel 
and Guidauice Association has defined three types of 
practicum experiences, the laboratory, supervised practicum, 
and field experience or internship. In this same report, 
the association called for increased supervised practicum 
reguirements for counselor— candidates . Testimonies to the 
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efficacy of the practicum abound (3, 4, 6, 10, 24, 63), 
many of them based on the opinion of counselor educators, 
beginning counselors, and experienced counselors. In 
this deluge of unanimous support for an educational exper- 
ience, which Walz, Roeber, and Gysbers (63) point out is 
rare indeed, there exists a dearth of research to under- 

the experience as it af facts the counselor— candidates . 
However, there are several studies which tend to illuminate 
the situation. 

Walz and Roeber (62) discovered that a group of 
supervisors at mid-western universities when asked to pro- 
vide supervisory comments to a typescript tended to emphasize 
cognitive aspects of the interview. This information leads 
one to wonder whether these supervisors emphasize this 
aspect of the practicum to their counselor-candidates. 

The focus of another study (28) was the effects of 
two types of feedback on counselor -candidates in the prac— 
ticum. In this study, Holtrum hypothesized that there would 
be differences in auixiety and self/ideal self concepts as 
a result of either personal or instrumental feedback. She 



further suggested that these differences would have some 



relationship to counselor -candidate*, growth and learning 
in the practicum. While no results were significant, 
trends suggested support •^or the hypothesis that different 



of feedback do seem to have some effect on anxiety 
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and self/ideal self concepts. 

Hansen (24) studied the relationship between the 
counselor-candidate's level of experiencing and self 
awareness to the supervisory relationship. Based on an 
assumption that a higher level of experiencing and a 
higher level of self awareness represent outcomes of the 
supervised practicum^ he sought answers to the part 
played by the supervisory relationship to this outcome. 
Twenty— eight enrollsss of an NDEA Institute at Ohio State 
University comprised the sample and were randomly assigned 
to one of three supervisors. Ratings of supervisor- 
counselor-candidate relationship as judged by both 
students and supervisors were compared to level of exper- 
iencing and an index of self awareness. From the«-e data, 
Hansen discovered some relationships as were hypothesized. 
The wide variance in individual counselor— candidate ' s 
perception of the supervisory relationship led Hansen to 
conclude that: 

"supervisors establish different relationships 
with their groups of trainees, drawn from the 
same population, and these relationships appear 
to affect different trainee behaviors." (24, 
p. 95) 

Addressing himself to this consideration of the 
supervisory relationship, Gysbers (23) has presented hypothe 
ses which suggest that counselor— candidate anxiety is a 
result of the amount of threat they perceive in the 
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candidate 'Client and supervisor-candidate relationships. 

In another study, Axelson (7) investigated the 
relationship of empathic perception among counselor-candi- 
dates to elements of rapport within groups of practicum 
counselors. Axelson assumed that accurate empathic 
perception among counselor-candidates in preparation is 
a desirable educational practice and that "the elements 
of rapport within an instructional group or situation 
are important factors in the initiation amd maintenzince 
of empathic re]a tionships . " (7, Abstract, p. 1) He 
discovered that self projection 2 uid emotional needs are 
most closely related to empathic perception, that feelings 
of personal adequacy, conscious awareness, and scholastic 
aptitudes have negligible relationships with empathic 
perception, and that perceptual distortion and chronologi- 
cal age have no relationship with empathic perception. 

In reporting his inability to ascertain growth or 
change in counselor-candidates in a four month practicum 
internship program on personal characteristics assessed 
by the MMPI and the Primary Empathic Abilities Test . 

Barney (8) suggested: 

"If we are to expand the amount of counselor 
education time devoted to supervised counseling, 
it would seem that this needs to be justified 
by demonstrating the effectiveness of aun 
internship program. (8, p. 106) 
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Thus, while the limited research reviewed sheds light 
upon some facets of the experience, there remains little 
information about the effects of the practicum on counselor- 
candidates . 

Still, practicum has obtained a great deal of atten- 
tion in the literature through a discussion of the issues 
relative to the experience. A look at some of these view- 
points may help clarify the phenomena. 

Certainly training internships and practicums are not 
unique to counselor education. Hansen (24) has shown that 
much of the current practicum experience has been drawn 
from related fields such as those of industry and teacher 
preparation. It was as early as 1936 when Robinson (53) 
published her initial work on supervision in social case 
work. In the area of counseling psychology, the American 
Psychological Association, has issued a statement relative 
to the practicum training of counseling psychologists (4) 
and EHcstein and Wallterstein (17) have written extensively 
about the nature of supervised practice in the education 
of psychotherapists. Also, in the general area of planned 
change, Lippit (39) speaks of the value of the laboratory 
experience as a means of enhemcing growth and development. 

It is interesting to note that even in these areas research 
into the practicum experience lags far behind a discussion 
of issues 2 uid procedures. 
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Walz (61), Roeber (54), and Gyabers (21) have attempted 
to provide further understanding of the nature of the super- 
visory relationships based upon self, trait, emd learning 
theories. In an integration paper (63), the three writers 
have listed the learnings inherent in a practicum as: 

**1) Cognitive learnings emphasizing information 
and concepts such as counseling theories and 
occup.itional information, 

2) Skills acquired through practice such as 
test interpretation and some aspects of 
interviewing, and 

3) Professional and self development as shown 
in greater concern for confic mtiality and 
greater congruence between counseling style 
and life style." (63, p. 2) 

Generally the practicum is seen as a learning exper- 
ience which assists in the growth and development of the 
counselor-cauididates . Truax et. al. (60, p. 242) have 
suggested that the candidate needs to exhibit "psycho- 
therapeutic personality change" as a result of the 
preparation program. They further suggest that the 
supervisory relationship is a special form of psycho- 
therapy . 

While he does not agree that supervision should be 
therapy, Patterson (52) contends that the supervisory 
relationship should be therapeutic so that it enhances 
growth. He maintains that supervision is somewhere 
between teaching and counseling and has as its objective 
the influencing of counselor-candidate behavior. 
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Arbuckle (6) suggests thst the supervisor must 
set much like a counselor, possessing such qualities as 
self congruence, honesty, genuineness, and unconditional 
positive regard. He maintains that the most important 
dimension in the relationship is "learning," and he 
suspects that the supervisor is an authority figure. 

While these statements regarding the supervisory 
relationship in the counseling practicum tend to shed 
some light on the nature of the experience, they fail to 
explain the effects on the change and development of the 

counselor-candidates . 

Practicum can be understood as part of the total 
process of counselor development resulting from a coun- 
selor education program. (Ideally, this development 
continues throughout the counselor's professional life.) 
Moving from this assiamption, developmental theory 
suggests that there are stages of growth in the learning 
and maturation process of the individual. Hunt (30, p.45) 
sheds some light on this postulate when he states: 

"The impact of a year's intensive study -nu 
practicum involves changes in values, attitudes, 
and perceptions which are apparent from ob- 
servation and personal report of counselor 
trainees. However, lack of understanding 
regarding the nature and ramifications of 
these changes has encouraged inefficiency in 
taking full advantage of them." 
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Hunt then develops a model of the types of developmental 
stages or phases of counselor-candidate growth which 
appear to be the result of an NDEA Institute. 

Initial Period—where the counselor is 
full of threat for the new situation Mid 
anxious about am unfauniliar situation. 

II Mechanical Period — emphasis at this 
point becomes focused on tools and tech- 
niques of the trade. 



t Z ^ Period~the counselor-trainee 
begins to be confused as to what he is doinq 
and what he is trying to accomplish. 

IV Fuller Realization of Self— a period of 
reflection regarding self, inadequacies are 
discovered which effect the establishment of 
the full counseling relationship. 

V Transcending the Former View of Self 

these new enlightenments are reflected in a 
broader concept of role and a fuller utiliza- 

lon of self. The person can become honest 
in^the counseling relationship." (30, p. 46- 



Working separately, Thomas (58) arrived at a similar 
model for stages of counselor development, but his are 
related directly to the practicum experience. 

^ • . Initial Adjusting to the practicum 
set:tin9# operational procedures^ etc. 

Beginning the counseling experienoe. ’con- 
cerned with preservation of self. 
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i^epenaency— Feels that there must be 
a right" way of counseling, looks to super- 
visors to provide model, tends to faithfully 
follow experts." Counseling tends to be 
rather mechanical. 
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III. Exploratory — period of questioning 
the models, self, and the counseling process. 

Begins to see no “right" way. Begins to 
explore models, self, and the counseling 
process. A period of exploring the real 
meaning of counseling. Beginnings of an 
emerging self-concept as a counselor. 

IV. Establishment — Emergence of a counselor 
self-concept. A period of reality testing. 
Establishment of a style and counseling 
rationale congruent with self. 

V. Maintenance — (A non-practic\im stage) 

Continues the process of becoming a counselor, 
or entrenchment of established self on the 
job. No significant growth occurs." 

In summary, research into the supervised practicum is 
incomplete and issues amd discussion consider inostly the 
supervisory relationships. It appears that a fuller 
understanding of the counseling practicum must also 
consider the impact of the experience on counselor-candi- 
dates. Hunt (30, p. 45) expressed it: 



"Identification of the change process could 
be helpful for several reasons . From the 
point of view of the trainee, personal change 
is often confusing and anxiety arousing. Know- 
ledge that one's specific adjustment problem 
represents that which is also typical of coll- 
eagues could alleviate some of the anxiety. Aware 
that a chronology of change exists in which 
he can be identified, a counselor involved in 
opecxfic concerns might broaden his perspec- 
tive to a more generalized conccjption of what 
he is facing. A fuller grasp of what is hap- 
pening might facilitate his movement into a 
more advanced aspect of the process. Those 
responsible for supervision of training could 
have a clearer idea of the type of change in 
a trainee at a given point of the training 
program. Prognostications could then be 
drawn as to what personal considerations might 
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be entailed in the period of transition in which 
a trainee was struggling. Some idea of the 
problems facing a person would be helpful in 
thinking through how he might best be helped. 

On 2ui evaluative basis, some training tech- 
niques might bring about more rapid or more 
comprehensive ch 2 uige. Thus, a progreun could 
be refined so as to include approaches which 
are conducive to desired chainges. A final 
evaluation of a program might include some 
consideration of the numbers of people involved 
in certain types of changes." 



Personal Characteristics of Counselor-Caindidates 

In the April 1963, Review of Educat ional Research , 
Stripling amd Lister (57, p. 171) wrote that, "Writers 
agreed upon the importauice as well as the difficulty of 
assessing counselor personality characteristics." And 
yet, from the early writings of Parsons (50) to current 
research, considerable ^^utention has been given to the 
assessment of personal characteristics of counselor- 
candidates. Consideration will be given to the litera- 
ture on this topic which more directly relates to the 
present study. Criteria for inclusion include those 
related to counselor-candidates, those using a differ- 
ential criterion of ratings, or those using similar 
instruments as the present study. 

Generally, scores of high rated counselor-candidates 
tend to be somewhat depressed on some scales of the MMPI 
when compared to low rated counselor-ccuididates . Snyder 
(56) , in his early research on clinical psychology 
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students, obtained ratings of ’’good" and "poor" prospective 

clinical psychologists on senior-level students and 

located significant differences on academic achievement 

and intellectual capacity between the groups. While the 

t scores on the different scales of the MMPI failed to 

achieve significance, they did suggest a trend which 

led Snyder to generalize that "good" prospective clinical 

psychologists tend to have low t scores. He described 

the "good" prospective clinical psychologists as: 

"more aggressive, independent, unconventional, 
intellectual, and social and less religious, 
neurotic, and prone to feelings of inferiority. 

On the other hand, the poor clinical students 
tended to be more conventional, to be more 

and to have feelings of inadeguacy 
and neurotic concerns. However, in many of 
their personality traits these two groups are 
similar and the differences are primarily ones 
of degree." (56, p. 51) 

Using a criterion of whether or not a counselor— 
candidate was perceived as one to whom his fellow candi- 
dates would go for counseling, Arbuckle (5) noted similar 
results. Those who were chosen had lower t scores on 
Hypochondrasis , Depression, Paranoia, Hysteria, Schizo- 
phrenia, Social-Introversion, and Psychasthenia scales 
while those who were rejected scored higher on the 
Hypochondrasis, Paranoia, Hysteria, Schizophrenia, 
Psychopathic Deviate, and Hypomania scales. 
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A global rating of promised counseling proficiency 
was used by Abeles (1) to establish high and low groups 
and then he studied differences between the groups on 
the MMPI and other instruments . His sample included one 
hundred and thirty graduate students who had completed 
the practicum course. Abeles groups did not seem to be 
as differentiated by high and low t scores on the MMPI 
as did Snyder ' s and Arbuckle ' s . In an attempt to account 
for this discrepzmcy in results, Abeles advanced the 
argument that his population differed from the others. 

Abeles also suggested that male counselors tended to be 
somewhat at odds with the expectations society holds for 

them as men. 

Similar findings relative to elevated MF scores of 
males were reported by Erabree (18) . His research was 
comprehensive in that he studied enrollees in fifteen 
HDEA Counseling and Guidance Institutes across the country 
in 1962. The results reported here are taken from his 
notes of a talk to the University of Michigan Institute 
in 1963^ He noted that the K scale tended to be elevated 
which appears to be in keeping with other research. Embree's 
study also indicated some elevation of enrollees on the 
Hysteria, Psychopathic Deviate, Hypomania, Paranoia, 
Psychasthenia, and Schizophrenia scales of the MMPI. He 
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suggested that since these include four out of the five 
clinical scales to which K is added, and the group tended 
to be elevated on K, the correction factor might have 
been the cause of the elevated scales. Noting that these 
are some of the scales Snyder and Arbuckle reported as 
differentiating between high rated and low rated counselor- 
candidates, one might wonder whether the K scale had 
been an influencing factor in these differences. 

Embree was unsuccessful in discovering any dis- 
criminating scales on the MMPI when he considered the 
top eight and bottom eight students of each Institute. 

He attributed this to lack of agreement among Institute 
Directors on the criterion. 

In studying the relationship between multiple criteria 
of counseling effectiveness and conative and cognitive 
variables, Gysbers (22) used three instruments which were 
used in this study, the MMPI, the Ohio State University 
Psychological Examination (OSPE) , and the NDEA Comprehen- 
sive Examination (NDEA Comp.). He found some relationships 
between the OSPE and NDEA Comp and counselor effective- 
ness. This suggested some relationship between cognition 
and counselor effectiveness. The results on the MMPI and 
other instroiments used to access conative variables 
offered no support for a relationship between conation 
amd counselor effectiveness. Gysbers proposed that 
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situational tests of the type used 'by the Army during 
World War II might be useful. 

The results of a study by Moore (45) tend to give 
support to Gysbers findings that cognition is related 
to counseling effectiveness. Using a regression tecnhigue, 
Moore attempted to predict potential success as school 
counselors on enrollees in fifteen ITOEA Institutes using 
as independent variables many of the usual instruments 
including the MMPI, OSPE, and NDEA Comp. Only the NDEA 
Comp and undergraduate grade point average were related 
to the criterion. The variables in the equation were 
able to account for only .34 of the variance. Conative 
variables such as the MMPI did not enter the equation. 
Moore, like Enibree, felt that a major problem of her 
study lay in the disagreement among » he raters regarding 
the criterion of potential success as school counselors . 

A study in progress by C. D. Thomas also uses the 
regression technique. Thomas* study is to relate 
personal characteristics including those from the MMPI 
and OSPE to multiple ratings of counsaelor effectiveness. 

His study is of particular interest because he used the 
Counselor Situational Analysis Inventory (CSAI) as an 
instrument to obtain a measure of counseling effective- 
ness. Basically what he did was to develop a scale of 
responses rated by judges which represented effective 




counselor responses and scored the inventory for each 
counselor-candidate based on the scale. By dividing the 
high scores from the low scores on the CSAI# he obtained 
one of his criteria of counselor effectiveness. 

Another example of the use of the CSAI as a research 
tool is supplied by Johnston. (35) He used the CSA1« 
the MMPI# and the NDEA Comp to discover relationships 
between counselor characteristics and on— the— job performance 
ratings. Using the ratings of principals and practicum 
supervisor for fifty practicing counselors, he fourd no 
relationship between scores on the NDEA Comp and princi- 
pals ratings but did find significant relationships between 
NDEA Comp scores and practicum supervisor ratings. He 
found o.-ly one scale on the MMPI, Social-Introversion, 
which differentiated between high, average, and low 
on-the-job rated counselors. 

Johnston used the CSAI somewhat differently than 
did Thomas. He obtained judges ratings of responses 
which indica 3 d that too much responsibility and 
inappropriate responsibility was assumed by the counselor. 
The tests were scored on both scales for each subject. 

The inappropriate responsibility scale showed some 
usefulness and Johnston concluded that the CSAI "shows 

promise. " 
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Like Moore and Thomas, Johnson (31) used a regression 
technique to predict global effectiveness as a counselor 
from non-intellectual (conative) variables including the 
MMPI, EPPS, GZTS, California Psychological Inventory (CPI), 
and the Strong Vocat ional Interest Bl 2 uik (SVIB) . From the 
large number of variables, she was zdDle to isolate five 
which predicted the criterion: Architect on the SVIB and 
Well Being on the CPI for men, and the Schizophrenia scale 
on the MMPI, Friendliness on the GZTS, and Dentist on the 
SVIB for women. Because of the limited number of signif- 
icant variables, she concluded that chance might have 
been the explanation of the results. 

In order to develop scales which would differentiate 
"most promising" candidates in guidance and counseling 
from a norm group in the College of Education at the 
University of Illinois, Foley (19) used the MMPI and 
the GZTS. While the approach was novel, an item analysis 
of the responses between the counselor-candidates and 
the norm group on both instruments failed to classify 
future students into more and less successful groups upon 
cross-validation. The failure to obtain discriminating 
scales led Foley to question the use of these instruments 
for pre-selection and classification of counselor-candi- 
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dates . 
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Considering personal characteristics of counselor- 
candidates on a developmental basis, Mordock and Patterson 
(46) studied students enrolled in four graduate courses 
in guidamce and counseling at the University of Illinois 
in the summer of 1961. The four courses were assigned 
levels : 

Level I (Principles of Guidance) 

Level II (Basic Principles of Counseling) 

Level III (Principles and techniques of Group Guidauice) 
Level IV (Supervised Practice in Guidance) 

Other than the fact that the students at the end of the 
practicum tended to be more tolerant, sociable, flexible, 
spontemeous, and self-confident than beginning students, 
no other differences among levels were found. 

A final study to be considered is one by Callis and 
Prediger (12) who attempted to predict achievement in 
guidance graduate study based on the OSPE and under- 
graduate grade point average. Using three summer NDEA 
Institutes in 1959, 1960, and 1961, they discovered that 
Part 3 of the OSPE (Reading Comprehension) was the most 
powerful predictor followed by the total score on the 
test. This lends support to other studies which suggested 
the importance of cognitive processes as measured by the 
OSPE in success in counselor-education programs . 

Many of the studies reviewed cn counselor charac- 
teristics have attempted to develop a description of 
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the high and low rated counselor-candidates based on the 
variables isolated. Even though often the instruments 
and criteria differed, the general descriptions of the 
groups of counselor-camdidates tend to be similar. I 
have edited auid combined some of the descriptions to 
arrive at the following generalizations. 

High rared counselor-candidates tended to have 
greater interest in working with people and placed 
greater emphasis on social values, were less interested 
in tasks involving work with figures or routine tasks; 
were more frank in their self assessment of weaknesses, 
less domineering and quarrelsome, more tolerauit of others, 
more intelligent, sensitive, sentimental, individualistic, 
and high strung, (1); more socially introverted (35); 
more aggressive, independent, unconventional, intellec- 
tual 2 ind social, less religious, less neurotic, and 
less prone to feelings of inferiority,. (56) ; more 
tolerant, permissive, flexible, adaptive, sociable, out- 
going, spontaneous, self confident and poised. (46) 

On the other hauid, low rated counselor-candidates 
tended to show more interest in science, place somewhat 
greater value on the accumulation of wealth, were happy 
go lucky, domineering, quarrelsome, less intelligent, 
somewhat more concerned with putting themselves in good 
social light, had a greater need to dominate, (1); were 
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more extroverted (35); were more conventional, more 
religious, had feelings of inadequacy and had more 
neurotic concerns. (56) 

These descriptions seem to be too inclusive and 
obviously refer to generalizations about groups and not 
necessarily to certain individuals within the group. 

The literature reviewed in this section seems to 
warrzmt the following conclusions. 

1. Cognitive variables appear to influence 
success in counselor education. 

2. There is a lack of agreement on criteria 
of counseling success and on appropriate 
instruments to measure personal charac- 
teristics . 

3. The CSAI appears to be a research instrument 
worthy of further study in assessing aspects 
of a counselor education program. 

4. A meaningful way to combine cognitive auid 
conative variables in attempting to describe 
groups needs to be sought. 



Development of Pattern Analysis 

It appears that Brigham (11) was the first person to 
recognize the predictive advantages to be gained from 
the study of items within a single test as opposed to 
total scores . He .summarized six years of work as 
follows : 

"These studies might be summarized by the 
general conclusion that a test item, regarded 
as a specific problem to which a certain 
number of amswers may be made, when given to 
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two or more populations sampled for study 
in the same manner, will show approximately 
the same distribution of criterion scores 
for each possible answer in the several 
groups sampled." (11, p. 69) 

In 1936, Zubin (65) considered the determination 
of response patterns of items in personality inventories. 
He contended that a knowledge of the patterns of test 
responses to each item may be more important than 
Knowledge of a total score. 

Even though each of two dichotomous items may have 
zero validity related to a dichotomous criterion, Meehl 
(44) discovered that when these two items are considered 
simultaneously and scored configurally they may have 
highly increased discriminating power related to the 
criterion. This phenomenon has become known as "Meehl 's 
Paradox . " 

Considering Meehl 's technique of configural scoring, 
Horst (29) has shown how it is a special case of a non- 
linear combination of item scores, compared to the 
linear combination (T = bQ + b^^X]^ + h2^2 • • •) which 
is the case where the total score of the test is con- 
sidered . 

In a study of responses of 1,474 subjects to 20 

* 

items on the MMPI, Lubin and Osborn (40) described a 
technique of pattern analysis which selects the single 
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best item for predicting the criterion and then builds 

pairs, triples, etc. based on this single best predictor. 

Also, they extended the polynomial approach of Horst's 

which, according to McQuitty (42, p. 12), "show(ed) that 

a polynomial function yields a maocimal relationship 

with a continuous criterion for standardized subjects." 

A review of the status of the pattern analysis 

approach to predictive measurement was presented by Gaier 

and Lee (20) in 1953. They pointed to Zubin as having 

a great deal of influence in the understanding of the 

possible implications of test items. 

"Zubin pointed out that total scores may con- 
ceal as much as they reveal, since psychologi- 
cal equivalence of the constituent items can 
seldom be established nor their additive 
characteristic proved. A total score may 
thus carry considerable less significance 
than a direct and detailed analysis of the 
test response per se ." (20, p. 140) 

The authors also present a list of some of the 

m(Sthods used for comparing test patterns, which includes; 

"1. Zubin's similarity coefficient 

2 . Du Mas' "slope" method which describes 
similarity of profiles in terms of slopes 
of corresponding segments . 

3. Cattell’s r coefficient of pattern 
similarity 

4. The D coefficient of Cronbach amd Gleser 

5 . The checklist method 

6. Ratios among profile variables 

7 . Correlation coefficients arniong the scores 

8. Pattern tabulation 

9. Multiple regression equations 

10. Discriminant function." (20, p. 143) 
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A leading proponent of pattern analysis techniques, 
McQuitty (43) developed an agreement analysis technique 
in an attempt to discriminate between 144 mental hospital 
Negro patients and 144 normal Negro subjects in the 
community. The agreement analysis "computes an agreement 
score for each subject paired with every other subject. 

A matrix of agreement scores is obtained." (43, p. 599) 

This matrix is then subjected to factor analysis techniques 
in order to locate patterns . 

In another study (42) , McQuitty discussed three types 
of pattern analysis. One, cumulative pattern analysis, 
was the technique used by Lubin auid Osborn (40) which 
was described earlier. Secondly, he described reductive 
methods which start with all responses to the test items 
for any one individual and reduces, "it to one or more 
patterns of less than all the items." (42, p. 5) And 
last, he discussed dual-pattern method which first 
classifies subjects into categories based on criteria, 
and then determines the patterns of responses which is 
characteristic of each criterion group. (This is 
essentially the method used :.n this study.) McQuitty 
then developed an investigation to illustrate this dual- 
pattern method. He studied tne differences in patterns 
zunong six groups of 240 aircraft and engine mechanics 
in the Air Force on five predictors. In predicting his 
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criterion, McQuitty found the dual-pattern method yielded 
about as dependable predictors as a linear model would. 

And still later, McQuitty (41) described a method 
of differential pattern selection whereby he stated 
that ; 

"A pattern of responses is the answers given 
by any person to either (a) all of the items 
of any test or (b) any subtest of them. A 
pattern of responses is peculiar to a criterion 
category if it is given by some members of 
one category euid none of the other, such as 
some pacients and no normals or visa-versa." 

(41, p. 85-86) 

Another technique for analyzing qualitative data 
appears to have many of the properties of other pattern 
analytic techniques. Morgan and Sondquist (47, 48) 
have described a technique whereby they identify and 
segregate a set of sub-groups which reduce the error in 
predicting the dependent variable. Variables are included 
in the set which continue to reduce the total sum of 
squares by at least one percent. The authors describe 
the technique as a ‘'search" to reduce the sum of squares. 

One of the major limitations which has been asso- 
ciated with the technique of pattern analysis is the 
clerical task of isolating patterns or combinations of 
items which may discriminate. The amount of work has 
been so enormous that until recently study of the 
technique has been limited to a few variables at a few 




levels . 
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The introduction of the electronic computer provides 
for a solution to this problem. A number of pattern 
analytic techniques are now programmed for computer 
analysis. M. Clemens Johnson (32) has recently described 
a procedure by which he uses the speed and power of the 
computer to search for differences between groups based 
on qualitative data. This procedure uses the propor- 
tional occurence of any single, pair, or triad of items 
or variables between criterion groups to determine the 
degree of discrimination of the pattern. The program 
(33) screens many possible patterns, identifying those 
are better discriminators . The basic analysis 
of this study used this program and a complete descrip- 
tion of it can be found in Appendix G. 

One study, that by Ruckhaber (55), used the search 
program to discover patterns of non-intellectual variables 
of low-achieving and high-achieving intellectually able 
fourth grade boys. Ruckhaber was able to identify about 
eighty patterns which differentiated between the 1 ^ - 
achieving and high-achieving students. He concluded that 
"the initial results of the application of the computer 
pattern search program suggest that this is a promising 
technique for studying the achievement process." (55, 
p. 136) 



o 
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A resume of this section on pattern auialysis would 
suggest that the technique or theory of isolating 
combinations of characteristics which discriminate or 
predict criterion groups holds promise for possibly 
increasing discriminating power. There have been 
developed a number of techniques which attempt to isolate 
these discriminatory factors . One of these techniques 
is to search for proportional differences between groups 
of similar item responses and with the speed and power 
of the coroouter this procedure is possible for a xarge 
number of variables all occuring at different levels. 



CHAPTER III 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

This study explored the development of counselor“ 
candidates during the process of completing an intro- 
ductory supervised practicum. The Counseling Practicum 
course, J721, at the School of Education, the University 
of Michigan, served as the source of the counseling 
practicum experience for the subjects of this study. 

The Counseling Laboratory at the School of Education 
of the University of Michigaui was established in 1953-54 
for the purpose, according to Johnston (36, p. 55), "to 
improve the counseling skills of all students planning 
to receive graduate degrees in guidance and counseling." 
The practicum course provides graduate students in 
guidance and counseling with an opportunity to counsel 
with elementary students, high school students, college 
students, md adults under close supervision of advanced 
graduate students and staff members. Other experiences 
include observation of counseling sessions; test selec- 
tion, administration, and interpretation; use of occupa- 
tional and educational information; interviews with 
parents; interaction with fellow counselor-candidates; 
and opportunities to evaluate one's own counseling skills 
with a supervisor. From the literature and personal 
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experience of the investigator, the counseling practicum 
at the University of Michigan generally tends to be 
comparable to counseling practicum experiences in other 
recognized counselor preparation institutions. 

Students who were enrolled in the introductory practi- 
cum during the Summer of 1965, Fall of 1965, Winter of 
1966, and Summer of 1966 comprised the sample for this 
study. In all, 162 students completed the practicum 
during the four semesters, 62 men and 100 women. The 
general procedure of the investigation was similar for 
all four semesters. 

At the beginning of the practicum experience, the 
subjects were administered the instruments used in this 
study, the Counselor Questionnaire , Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory , Ohio State University Psychological 
Examination, and the Counselor Situational Analysis Inven- 
tory . It was explained that the testing was routine for 
each practicum experience and that the results would be 
helpful to the supervisors in working with the counselor- 
candidates. After the initial testing, the students com- 
pleted the counseling practicum course. At the end of 
the semester, the counselor-cauididates were administered 
the Counselor Situational Analysis Inventory for a second 
time and also were given the NDEA Comprehensive Examinatio n. 
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During the practicum experience, each counselor- 
candidate was assigned to a small group which was under 
the direction of a supervisor. The supervisor had major 
responsibility for the practicum experience of the 
counselor-candidates. Assignment of students to a 
group was usually the result of a mutually satisfactory 
meeting time. Supervisors were then assigned to the 
groups which would fit their personal schedule. No 
attempt was made to assign certain individuals to the 
same group or to a particular supervisor. Supervisors 
met weekly (or daily in the case of summer session) 
with their groups and discussed matters of general concern, 
provided supervision of counselor-candidates' interviews, 
and generally assisted the students in their development 
throughout the practicum. 

At the beginning of the practicum this investigator 
and the professor of the practicum discussed the problem 
of rating and evaluation with the supervisors and explained 
the procedures to be used throughout the semester. At 
the end of each four week period (two week period in the 
case of summer school) supervisors completed a rating on 
each of their counselor-candidates. Then, at the end 
of the practicum, a supervisor rated all students in 
his group on both growth and performance criteria. 
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The performance criteron was defined as the level of 
counseling slcill exhibited by the counselor— candidates 
at the end of the semester. Level of skill was to be 
judged on what reasonably could be expected of 
hsginning counselor upon completion of the introductory 
practicum. Each supervisor placed his counselor-candi- 
dates either high, average, or low on this performance 
criterion. The performEUice ratings were used to compile 
the high performauice rated and low performance rated 
counselor-camdidate groups. 

In general, one supervisor rated each counselor- 
candidate in his group. Because the supervisor was the 
individual most familiar with the development of the 
students within his group, it was thought that his 
p©rception of the performsuice of each individual would 
be most accurate. However, there were three groups of 
counselor-candidates, which, because of scheduling, had 
two supervisors who worked with them throughout the 
semester. In these cases, each supervisor completed a 
rating for his group and thus it became possible to 
consider the reliability of the ratings in these three 
instances. The percent agreement of the ratings was 
determined and then compared to the probability of this 
rating occuring by chance. Chance occurence was computed 
by expanding ti e binomial : 
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P(X) = (P + Q)^ 

where P = probability of success of placing 
czuididate in same cell, 1/3 

Q = probability of failure of placing 
candidate in same cell, 2/3 

n = number of occurence 

From Table 1, it can be seen that for Group 1 the 
two supervisors had 75 percent agreement (3 out of 4). 

An agreement of .75 would have had a chance occurence of 
.11 which does not reach the generally accepted level of 
significance of .05. Group 2 had 80 percent agreement 
(4 out of 5) . Eighty percent agreement has a chance 
occurence of .045 which exceeds the .05 level of signif- 
icance. Group 3 had 100 percent agreement (4 out of 4) 
which exceeds the .05 level of significance. Since two 
of the three pairs of raters agreed with each other 
significantly and the third pair approached significance, 
some confidence can be placed in the reliability of the 
individual ratings. 

TABLE 1 

RELIABILITY OF SUPERVISOR RATINGS 
FOR THREE GROUPS 





Percent of 

Supervisor Agreement 


Probability of 
Chance Occurence 


Group 1 


75 


.111 NS 


Group 2 


80 


.045 S 


Group 3 


100 


.004 S 
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Of the total of 162 counselor-candidates who completed 
the counseling practicum course during the four semesters, 
data was not available on three. T?herefore, a total of 
159 subjects were included in this study. Forty— eight 
students were judged to be high performance rated, 63 
were judged to be average, and 48 wero judged to be low 
performance rated. 

Table 2 presents an analysis of the ratings for each 
semester by sex. Seventeen men and 31 women were high 
rated, 23 men and 40 women were average rated, and 16 men 
and 32 women were low rated. This ratio of two women to 
one man in each group is similar to the ratio of 56 men 
to 103 women in the practicum. Since there was an almost 
equal number of men in the high and low groups, and an 
equal number of women in both groups, it was felt that 
sex would not be a major determinant between the groups. 

Means and standard deviations for men and women in 
all groups on the MMPI, OSPE, and NDEA Comp are presented 

in Appendix C. 

Because it was felt that the ratings of individuals 
at either extremes, high or low, would tend to be most 
stable, the average group of counselor-candidates was 
not utilized in the major analyses of the study. Data 
relative to all three groups are presented to add clar- 
ification to the composition of the practicum enrollees. 




TABLE 2 



PRACTICUM RATINGS OF MEN AND WOMEN 
COXJNSELOR-CANDIDATES BY SEMESTER 



Semester 

Siomraer 1965 
Men 


High 

Rated 


Average 

Rated 


Low 

Rated 


Total 


6 


8 


6 


20 


Women 


11 


12 


10 


33 


Fall 1965 


Men 


2 


4 


2 


u 


Women 


4 


2 


3 


9 


Winter 1966 


Men 


2 


4 


3 


y 


Women 


7 


11 


4 


22 


Summer 1966 


Men 


7 


7 


5 


19 


Women 


9 


15 


15 
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The high performance rated counselor-candidates from 
the four semesters were combined and assigned ID numbers 
alphabetically. The low performance rated group was assigned 
ID numbers in the same manner. Next, through the use of a 
table of random numbers (27) thirty high rated and thirty 

I 

low rated counselor-candidates were selected for the initial 
phase of the study and the remaining eighteen high and low 
rated individuals were retained for the cross-validation 
phase. 

The search program was used to establish patterns 
of responses to the CSAI and personal characteristics 
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which differentiated between the high performance rated 
and the low performance rated counselor-candidates. Once 
the patterns were identified, the probability of the 
patterns occurin^ by chaunice was tested by cross-validating 
the patterns on the validation group with the search program. 
A chi-square analysis was used to check the agreement 
between the two analyses. A regression analysis was used 
with the data in an atten^t to predict ratings based upon 
the va.Tiables used in the study in an effort to secure 
more information relative to the data. 

Because the computer search program represents a 
new technique a short description of the program is pre- 
sented here. A complete description of the program appears 
in Appendix G . 

The search program (33) selects at random conibinations 
of characteristics and determines the extent to which each 
is present within two groups of individuals . Up to 75 
characteristics may be searched by the program. Each 
characteristic must be categorized into either two or 
three levels? i.e., agree, disagree, or agree, undecided, 
disagree. Three computer runs are necessary to fully 
amalyze the data by means of this program c During the 
first run, all single factor-level characteristics for the 
two groups are printed. The second run provides for pairs 
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of characteristics identified by the computer and a third 
run produces triples of characteristics which discriminate 
between the two groups . 

The computer rEuidomly divides each of the two principal 
groups into two equal subsamples . Comparisons which ?ire 
found to discriminate between the first siibsample for 
group one and the first subsample for group two are cross- 
checked with the second pair of subsamples prior to being 
printed out. This cross-check provides the investigator 
with some evidence on the stability of the sample propor- 
tions . 

In searching for factor-level characteristics, the 
frequency of occurence in the first subsample for group 
one is initially compared with the frequency of occurence 
for the first subsample for group two. When the computer 
finds a difference in the proportional occurence for a 
particular characteristic (or coinbination) greater thzui 
or equal to that observed for any previous combination, 
the second comparison is made using the cross-validation 
subsamples. Should the two independent comparison be in 
reasonably close agreement, the characteristic or combina- 
tion is printed out as a better discriminator. "Agreement 
between the first and second comparisons is assumed when 
1) the value of Pi obtained in the first comparisons does 
not differ from the value of Pi in the second comparisons 
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by more than one standard error, and 2) the value for P2 
in the first comparisons does not differ from the value 
of P2 in the second comparisons by more than one standard 
error. The standard error of the difference between the 
proportions is defined as V 5 ici/U with p = Q = .50 and 
N = subsaraple size." (33, p. 3) 

The program allows for a search of 10,000 randomly 
selected pairs and 25,000 randomly selected triples. 
Because these values may be less than the possible number 
of combinations, all combinations may not be considered 
in a particular computer run. This limitation is imposed 
by the availability of core storage in the computer. 
However, it is possible to search the same data more than 
once, and, particularly in the case of three characteris- 
tics, find additional patterns of interest. The program 
also permits the user to generate his own hypotheses to 
be searched by the computer. Thus, some comparison may 
be made of the effectiveness of man and machine in 
generating combinations of characteristics which appear 
to separate two groups. The program represents an 

hypothesis generating and not an hypothesis testing 
approach . 

The discriminating patterns identified by the computer 
require careful study by the investigator. Some patterns 
may represent relationships which are difficult to under- 
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stand. Others may be quite logical and not unexpected. 
However, a few of the patterns may suggest new ways of 
looking at the data or new relationships for more inten- 
sive study. On the whole, the program may be viewed as 
descriptive and exploratory; the goal being to search 
many variables for patterns of characteristics between 

two groups. 

Instrumentation 
Counselor Questionnaire 

The Counselor Questionnaire was a personal data 
blank which had been in use for some time in the practiciam. 
Information was obtained on demographic variables such 
as age, educational and vocational background, marital 
status, and experience in education. A complete list 
of the variables obtained from the Counselor Questionnaire 
and coding information for each variable is found in 
Appendix D. 

Ohio state University Psychological Examination 

The Ohio State University Psychological Examination 
(OSPE) was used as a measi^re of scholastic aptitude. The 
test has been frcjquently used in research on counselor 
characteristics. In particular, Callis and Prediger (12) 
indicated that it predicted with reasonable accuracy 
graduate grades in counseling courses. Since the OSPE 
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is bJ^sically a test of verbal intelligence, one would 
expect it to be related to a^-'ademic grades in graduate 

school . 

The examination was developed in 1920 by Herbert A. 

Toops at the Ohio State University for the purpose of 
evaluating "general intelligence usually referred to as 
scholastic aptitude." (59, p. 1) The reliability of the 
OSPE is approximately .93 and the predictive validity 
coefficient between Form 21 and honor point ratio of 
college freshmen is .68. The test consists of 150 
multiple choice items which are divided into three sub- 
tests. Sub-test 1 is same-opposites, sub-test 2 is a test 
of analogies, and sub -^est 3 is a test of reading compre- 
hension. The three sub-tests combine into one total score 
\^hich is generally used for the measure of scholastic 
aptitude. Form 26, which was designed to be used with 
graduate students, was used in this study . 

The OSPE has been used for some time in the practicum 
at the University of I'dichigan and norms based on a sample 
of 209 counselor-candidates duri’^^g six semesters from 
1962-64 have been developed. (MOctns and standard deviations 
for the subjects in this study on the OSPE are presented 
in Appendix C.) Based on the norms which have been 
developed in the practiciam, a code of 3 was assigned to 
the 75th and above percentiles; a code of 2 was assigned 
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to the 26-74 percentile range; a*id a code of 1 was assigned 
to the 25th and lover percentiles. Complete information on 
coding of the OSPE in this study appears in Appendix E. 

NDEA Comprehensive Examination 

This examination was a shortened form of the NDEA 
Comprehensive Exaunination ^ Form 63 . The ori<2;inal ^^^xainina- 
tion was revised by Johnston (35) through item analysis 
of the performance of thirty NDEA Institute enrollees 
during L962-63. The mean difficulty of the revised 
examination was 6( percent. 

The purpose of the examination was to measure cognitive 
achievement in thn general subject matter areas of guidance 
and counseling. The material was to cover those inputs 
found in the usual graduate degree program in guidance. 

In order to accomplish this objective, questions in five 
specific areas were included. 

1. History, principles, and professional information. 
This aiea covered information on people, philosophical 
issues, and the history and development of vocational 
guidance and couiiseling. 

2. Occupat .onal ar.d educational information. Such 
topics as vocational development theories and research, 
common occupational literature, and breadth and scope of 
environmental information were included in this section. 
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3. Tests 2 uid measurements. Knowledge about statistics 
relative to testing, current issues in the field, emd 
understanding of various types of tests was sampled in 

this section. 

4. Counseling theory emd procedure . In this part 
of the examination, emphasis was on understanding of 
concepts underlying the ma^or theories of counseling and 
the generally accepted practices used in schools. 

5. Psychol )qical foundations and related fields . 

Topics which were included in this area were defense mech- 
anisms, exceptional children, sociological concepts, 
economic development, and cultural deprivation? 

The examination consists of one hundred and fifty 
multiple choice type items. The total raw score was ob- 
tained from the number of correct items. Because appro- 
priate norms were not available, percentile rankings had 
to be developed for the NDEA Comp from the subjects in this 
study. The three levels were assigned to percentile 
ranges similar to the OSPE. Codes, percentiles, and 
scores for the NDEA Comp are in Appendix E. The codes 
were used for the search analysis and raw scores were 
used for the regression and other analyses. 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 

The MMPI was used in the study to obtain an assessment 
of personality characteristics of coxinselor-candidates . 
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Used widely in research on personal characteristics of 
counaelor-camdidates (1, 5, 18, 35, 45, 56), the MMPI 
has shown to be a useful tool. 

The authors, Hathaway amd McKinley (25), suggest that 
the instrument covers a broad range of the important as- 
pects of personality. The inventory has thirteen scales: 

1. Lie Scale (L) 

2. Validity Scale (F) 

3. Correction Scale (K) 

4. Hypochondriasis Scale (Hs) 

5. Depression Scale (D) 

6. Hysteria Scale (Hy) 

7. Psychopathic Deviate Scale (Pd) 

8. Masculinity-Femininity Scale (Mf) 

9. Paranoia Scale (Pa) 

10. Psychasthenia Scale (Pt) 

11. Schizophrenia Scale (Sc) 

12. Hypomania Scale (Ma) 

13. Social Introversion-Extroversion Scale (Si) 

Because of the wide spread use and familiarity with the 
MMPI, a detailed explzmation of its format will not be 
presented. The reader who is not acquainted with the 
instrxnnent is referred to the m 2 uriual (25) . 

Since the publisher's norms are similar for men and 
women on only seven of the thirtisen scales, it was possible 
to include only L« F, K, Pd, Pa, Ma, and Si scales in the 
search analysis. In order to divide the groups by sax and 
then into initial and cross-validation groups, the N for 
the groups (especially for men) would have become so small 
that the search analysis would have been meaningless. 
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However, it was possible to perform the regression 
analysis by sex because the total sample was used. There- 
fore, all scales were utilized to develop a regression 
equation. 

In order to determine levels for the seven MMPI scales 
^^^1^2®^ in the search analysis, it was necessary to 
determine the percentile rzmXings for each of the scales 
based on the data of the 159 subjects in the study. Codes 
were then assigned in the same manner as the OSPE and NDEA 

Comp. Complete details of the coding by scales appear in 
Appendix E. 

The codes then were used as the levels for the search 
analysis. Standard T scores were used for the regression 
and other auialyses for all scales. 

Counselor Situational Analysis Inventory 

The CSAI was the major instrument used in this study 
it® development and use deserve special comment . 

The instrument was developed for research purposes 
by Professors Roeber and Walz at the University of Michigan. 
Specifically their purpose was to design an instrument which 
would assess behavioral indices of counselors, but one which 
was relative] y free from institutional bias. Often students 
become aware of ways of dealing with situations with which 
they think instructors and supervisors approve, it is easy 
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enough then to translate these ideas into test taking 
behavior even though it may never become operationalized 
in actual practice. What the authors did was to present 
a series of situations very much like school situations 
and a series of alternatives counselor might choose in 
the given situation. The respondents react to each 
alternative on a Likert type scale from "strongly agree" 
to "strongly disagree." Generally, the "correct" or 
"accep+'able" resxx^nse is not offered and therefore the 
student is forced into rejecting most of the alternatives 
if he is to conform to what he thinks would be the choice 
of the instructor and supervisors. The authors theorized 
that it would require a high degree of conviction about 
personal operation and behavior for a person to consistently 
respond in a negative direction. That person who is look- 
ing for the "right" answer, but who has never internal- 
ized the behavior, would tend to hunt for a correct re- 
sponse, assuming one must be there, in this manner, the 
eSAX offers 34 situations and 281 responses to the individual. 

The CSAI was used as a measure of counselor develop- 
ment in the practicum by ascertaining the chsmge in response 
to the alternatives between high performance rated and 
low performance rated counselor-candidates from the 
beginning of the practicum to the end. Thus, it was 
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necessary to code the responses to each alternative for 
the change that had taken place. This was accomplished 
in the following mzuiner. 

The Likert type scale of SA to SD was assigned levels 
from one to five consecutively. The pre-practicum re- 
sponses to the 281 alternatives were recorded eind beside 
them the post-practic\am responses were placed. The 
differences in the two numbers for each alternative then 
were coded in three levels to indicate movement throughout 
the practicum on each alternative. In order to allow for 
chance responses which might occur when a person initially 
marked SA suid at the post-testing marked A, it was decided 
that for an alternative to be coded as indicating change 
it would be necessary for the individual to have moved two 
positions on the scale. Therefore, any individual always 
had to move into a different position with regard to the 
alternative. For example, a SA would have to move to at 
least U, 2 U 1 A to at least D, and an U to SD, etc. Change 
in the direction from disagree to agree was coded as a one, 
no change was given a two, and chzmge from agree to disagree 
was coded as a three. 

Because of the limitation of the present computer 
available to perform the search auialysis, it was necessary 
to develop some method of analyzing the thirty- four situa- 
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tions and 281 responses by groups of less than 75. Since 
the responses refer to specific situations, it was not 
sufficient to take the first seventy, the second seventy, 
and so on. It was necessary to develop some mezmingful 
categories of the situations. Therefore, the CSAI was 
given to each of five judges who were asked to determine 
which situations presented common concerns to the coun- 
selor. The five judges consisted of two professors of 
counseling and three doctoral students in counseling. 
None of the judges had prior knowledge of the use of the 
instrument in this study. From the responses of the 
judges, the situations were placed into six categories. 
Four out of the five judges had to agree on the placing 
of a situation into a category for it to be included. 

Of the situations, 23 received perfect agreement and six 
received 80 percent agreement. Five situations (6, 11, 
13, 16, and 26) which received less than 80 percent 
agreement were removed from the 2 uialysis because it was 
felt that they might be sufficiently vague or confusing 
as to not be consistently understood by all subjects. 

The categories and situations included in each are as 
follows: 

1. Situations dealing with counselor-client 
concerns (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7) 
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2. Situations dealing with counselor -teacher 
relationships (14, 15, 17, 19, 20) 

3. Situations dealing with counselor-parent 
relationships (8, 9, 10, 12) 

4. Situations dealing with counselor-administra- 
tor relationships (18, 25, 27, 28) 

5. Situations dealing with counselor-counselor 
relationships (21, 22, 23, 24) 

6. Situations dealing with counselor relation- 
ships with other pupil personnel workers 
and agencies outside the school (29, 30, 31, 

32, 33, 34) 

A complete listing of the situations and responses of 
the CSAI by category is found in Appendix A. 

The reliability of the CSAI warrants some consideration. 
The usual definition of reliability reflects the stability 
of a test score from one administration to another assuming 
no intervening learnings. As used in this study, the 
CSAI was given at two separate times, but intervening 
learning directly related to the instrument was present, 
therefore reliability based upon this definition is not 
applicable. An immediate test-retest would not be 
practical because of a lack of experimental independence. 
Split-half reliability also does not apply because the 
items on the CSAI are so highly heterogeneous. 

Since reliability in the usual sense would not fit 
the application of the CSAI in this study, the reliability 
of the instrument had to be assumed. 




CHAPTER IV 



ANALYSIS OF DATA 

This chapter presents 2Ui auialysis of the data collected 
in the study. The amalysis is organized around the gen- 
eral assumptions which were studied# and is further 
divided into a section on the exploratory search and one 
on the regression zuialysis. The general assumptions were: 

1. High performance rated and low performance 
rated counselor-candidates exhibit different 
patterns of change with respect to various 
counseling situational problems as a result 
of the practicum. 

2. High performance rated and low pcrfo^ionce 
rated counselor-c?Jidi dates exhibit different 
patterns of personal characteristics. 

The design of this investigation called for an exhaus- 
tive examination of the data relative to the phenomena 
of counselor-candidate development in the practicum. 

The analyses were not restricted to an examination of the 
general assumptions. In an innovation approach# the 
digital computer was used to exhaustively screen the 
data. The purpose of the approach was to generate# rather 
than test# theoretical concepts. The computer is used 
to enhance insights rather than to merely solve a pre- 
assigned problem. 

Thus# two different analyses were used on the data. 
First# a search analysis attcanpted to identify patterns of 
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change and personal characteristics which differentiated 
between the development of high performance and low 
performance rated cou> ^elor-candidates in the practicum. 
Next, a regression zuialysis was utilized to predict 
relative standing on a performance scale in practicum 
based on change and personal characteristics. 

Exploratory Search 

A computer search was performed on the data in an 
attempt to identify patterns of two or three variables 
which, when operating simultaneously, would tend to 
differentiate high performance rated and low performance 
rated counselor-candidates. This analysis was run on the 
IBM 7090 Executive System at the University of Michigan 
through a program written by M. Clemens Johnson (33), 
research associate at the Computer Center . A complete 
description of the program appears in Appendix G. 

Assumption One 

The first general assumption was that there are 
patte'"ns of response changes which differentiate between 
high performance rated and low performance rated counselor- 
candidates as a result of the counseling practicum. Data 
collected on pre- and post-administrations of the CSAI 
were used to measure change. The CSAI was divided into 
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six categories of common situations and items within 
each category were searched to identify patterns of 
response changes relative to each type of counselor 
concern. While the assumption was not tested by the 
computer search, the results provide some useful in- 
sights relative to the practicum experience. The 
results are presented by category. Hypotheses arising 
from the patterns are discussed in Chapter V. 

Category One: Situations Dealing with 

Counselor— client Relationships 

There were six situations which dealt with counselor- 
client relationships and a total of 61 items. Each cate- 
gory with appropriate situations and items is presented 
in Appendix A. Table 1, Appendix F reveals that, of the 
single items which indicated movement from disagree to 
agree, six were in favor of the low rated group; one even 
and one in favor of the high rated group. The low rated 
group showed more movement from agree to disiigree on 
thirteen items, compared with six for the high rated 
group and five even. 

Generally speaking, it appears that the individuals 
in the low rated group tended to change more in both 
directions than did individuals in the high rated groups. 
It appears then that, with situations dealing with coun- 
selor relationships with clients, low rated individuals 
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are more affected in their behavior as a result of the 
practicum than are high rated individuals. 

Table 3 on page 70 contains the cross-validated doubles 
and triples for category one. Some consideration of the 
format of the table is in order since further tables 
reporting the results of the search use the same format. 
Patterns which received cross-validation support in 
favor of the high performance rated counselor-candidates 
are presented first, followed by those for the low per- 
formance rated group. Information on single item-levels, 
doubles, and triples, by group, which were selected for 
further study through cross-validation appear in Appendix 
F. 

With the search technique, it is possible to isolate 
variables in patterns which, while they occur together, 
lack logical rationale for the relationship. Therefore, 
it was decided that the best approach for selecting patterns 
to be considered for cross-validation was to isolaue those 
which had the widest differentiation relative to other 
patterns and which were combinations of characteristics 
whose simultaneous occurence could assist in understanding 
the data. 

It will be remembered that in the description of 
the search program (33) , the groups to be searched were 
divided into subsamples one and two by the computer and 




TABLE 3 



CROSS- ’VALIDATE) PATTERNS OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 

s::toations dealing with counselor-client 

IIBLATIONSHIPS WHICH DIFFERENTIATE HIGH 
PERFORMANCE RATED FROM LOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED COUN- 
SELOR-CANDIDATES 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Changes® 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern 


Initial 

Group^ 


Cross 

Validation 

Group® 


Total 


H^ 


L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1. 


29-1:24-2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


5 


0 NS 


2. 


1-3:15-2 


4 


0 


1 


1 


5 


1 NS 


3. 


22-2: 1-3 


4 


0 


1 


1 


5 


1 NS 


4. 


34-2: 5-2:14-2 


20 


12 


11 


8 


31 


20 NS 


5. 


41-2:13-2:54-2 


26 


18 


16 


12 


42 


30 NS 


6. 


2-2:37-2:61-2 


17 


9 


12 


7 


29 


16 NS 


7. 


61-2:34-2:46-2 


22 


14 


13 


10 


35 


24 NS 


8. 


49-2:19-2:10-2 


19 


8 


16 


13 


35 


21 NS 


9. 


29-2:19-3 


2 


10 


3 


4 


5 


14 NS 


10. 


54-2:13-3 


1 


6 


1 


2 


2 


8 NS 


11. 


13:3:39-2:10-2 


1 


6 


1 


1 


2 


7 NS 



*1 indicates change from disagree to agree, 2 indi- 
cates no change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree. 

^Number of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups > 30. 

^unber of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups - 18. 

d 

« High Performance 

e 

El 



Low Performance 
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that subsarople two was used to cross-valldate the patterns 
prior to their being printed out for the researcher. There- 
fore, the patterns from the initial investigation were 
already cross-validated prior to being submitted to the 
cross-validation phase of the study. Thus, because of 
the rather demanding cross-validation procedure in this 
study, the investigator felt justified in discussing 
some patterns, which, although cross-validated once, 
did not receive strong second cross-validation. 

After the cross-validation search analysis, those 
patterns which appeared to be supported were submitted 
to a chi-sguare analysis to determine if there was agree- 
ment between the initial and cross-validation findings. 

in the case of cells fewer than five, Fisher's exact 

test was used. Where more than five cases were available 
« 

in all cells, the chi-square test of association with Yates' 
correction added was used. Yates' correction was added 
in this case because the objective was not to reject the 
null hypothesis. 

Of those patterns reported, all but three were 
not significamt on the chi-square amalysis, thereby 
supporting the null hypothesis that there was no differ- 
ence between the findings of the initial auid cross- 
validation results. The three significant patterns form 
a special case and are discussed in detail. 
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Of a total cf thirty-one patterns submitted for 
cross-validation in category one, eleven were judged to 
have received some support. From Table 3, it appears 
that no single pattern came close to generally discrimi- 
nating between high auid low performance rated counselor- 
candidates. Study of the data made it equally clear 
that these groups were heterogeneous and not homogeneous . 
On the whole, patterns seemed to characterize only a small 
proportion of a group. Some of the patterns appeared 
to discriminate rather sharply between the groups. Pre- 
sumably these combinations would have some potential value 

for further research and study. 

While the high performance rated group did have 
three double patterns which indicated some movement, the 
majority of the patterns which received some support are 
patterns of no change on a number of items. On the other 
hand, all patterns cross-validated for the low group 
indicated some change. It would appear that high rated 
people, as a group, are somewhat more stable in their 
reactions to counselor-client concerns than are the low 
rated group. 

Pattern 1 indicates that a small proportion of the 
high performance rated group moved from disagree to 
agree to item 29 (the counselor would help the student 
see that smoking is only a symptom of a larger problem) 
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and no change on item 24 (Not allowing the student to 
smoke in an interview) . No low rated individuals had 
this pattern. Pattern 2 indicates change from agree 
to disagree on item 1 (Scheduling a student with tough 
courses) and no change on item 15 (Allowing a student 
to have a conference at his own discretion) . Item 1 
is also paired with no change on item 22 (Sending the 
student to the principal) in order to form pattern 3. 
Basically, it would seem that these three patterns 
show some development on the part of high rated individ- 
uals towards a deeper concern for the client's self 
discovery and less rozmipulation of the environment to 
assist the client. 

The three patterns, 9, 10, and 11, in favor of 
the low rated group, all contain no chamge items with 
items of chamge from agree to disagree. Pattern 9, 
which has no ch 2 uige on item 29, shows chauige in the 
direction of disagree on item 19 (Counselor asks the 
administrator to contact the parents for consent for 
a referral) . No change to item 54 (A counselor indi- 
cates feelings of failure relative to establishing a 
relationship with a client), and change on item 13 
towards disagreement, combine for pattern 10. Item 13 
relates to not scheduling further interviews with the 
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client until details on a referral have been worked out. 
And pattern 11 has the same change on item 13 in relation 
to no change on item 39 (Search school records for clues 
to client's lack of motivation), zmd no change on item 
10 (The counselor helps a client plaui a career even 
tliough the counselor feels that there is little likeli- 
hood of the client succeeding in that career) . 

These patterns seem to show some evidence of low 
rated individuals chzmging in directions of concern for 
the client; but more related to external matters, such 
as scheduling and referrals, rather than internal con- 
cerns of the client. 

Category Two: Situations Dealing 

with Counselor-Teacher Relationships 

Information from Table 2, Appendix F, indicates 
that the high perform 2 Uice rated group tended to show 
fewer items of chauige than did the low performance rated 
group. Of 9 items indicating movement from disagree to 
agree, 7 were in favor of the low rated group. On 
responses involving change from agree to disagree, 15 
were in favor of the low rated individuals, 4 in favor 
of the high rated, and 1 the same for both groups. 

Cross-validated patterns of response changes for 
category two are presented in Table 4, page 75. The 
results indicate that on patterns of change responses 
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client until details on a referral have been worked out. 
And pattern 11 has the same change on item 13 in relation 
to no change on item 39 (Search school records for clues 
to client's lack of motivation), and no change on item 
10 (The counselor helps a client plan a career even 
though the counselor feels that there is little likeli- 
hood of the client succeeding in that career) . 

These patterns seem to show some evidence of low 
rated individuals chzmging in directions of concern for 
the client; but more related to external matters, such 
as scheduling and referrals, rather than internal con- 
cerns of the client. 

Category Two; Situations Dealing 
with Counselor-Teacher Relationships 

Information from Table 2, Appendix F, indicates 
that the high performance rated group tended to show 
fewer items of chcuige than did the low performance rated 
group. Of 9 items indicating movement from disagree to 
agree, 7 were in favor of the low rated group. On 
responses involving cheuige from agree to disagree, 15 
were in favor of the low rated individuals, 4 in favor 
of the high rated, and 1 the same for both groups. 

Cross-validated patterns of response changes for 
category two are presented in Table 4, page 75. The 
results indicate that on patterns of chzuige responses 
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TABLE 4 

CROSS-VALIDATED PATTERNS OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 
SITUATIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR-TEACHER 
RELATIONSHIPS WHICH DIFFERENTIATE HIGH 
PERFORMANCE RATED FROM LOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED 
COUNSELOR-CANDI- 
DATES 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Chamges* 


Number of 
exhibiting 


Counselor-Candidates 
3 the pattern 


mil 

Gr< 


bial 

Dup^ 


Cross 

Validation 

Group^ 


Total 


H^ 


L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1. 


11-2:35-2 


25 


14 


13 


9 


38 


23 


NS 


2. 


35-2:15-2 


25 


16 


13 


11 


38 


27 


NS 


3. 


29-2:17-2 


19 


11 


10 


9 


29 


20 


NS 


4. 


35-2:29-2 


20 


12 


11 


7 


31 


19 


NS 


5 . 


35-2: 2-2 


26 


15 


14 


10 


40 


25 


NS 


6 . 


2-2: 1-2 


28 


20 


16 


13 


44 


33 


NS 


7. 


35-2: 9-2 


23 


13 


13 


11 


36 


24 


NS 


8. 


36-2: 2-2:35-2 


24 


12 


9 


8 


33 


20 


NS 


9. 


29-2:35-2:10-2 


18 


9 


9 


5 


27 


14 


NS 


10. 


22-2: 9-2:35-2 


19 


10 


11 


8 


30 


18 


NS 


11. 


11-2: 2-2:36-2 


25 


14 


12 


8 


37 


22 


NS 


12. 


29-2: 9-2:35-2 


18 


8 


10 


7 


28 


15 


NS 


13. 


29-2:21-2: 2-2 


19 


11 


12 


9 


31 


20 


NS 


14. 


9-2:35-2:41-2 


23 


13 


12 


9 


35 


22 


NS 


15 . 


2-2:35-3 


1 


5 


1 


3 


2 


8 


NS 


16 . 


38-2: 9-3 


0 


5 


0 


2 


0 


7 


NS 


17. 


35-3:19-2 


0 


4 


1 


2 


1 


6 


NS 
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TABLE 4 — Cont inued 







Number of Counselor-Ceuididates 
exhibiting the pattern 










Cross 






Pattern 


Items & Nature 


Initial 


Validation 


Total 


NO. 


of Changes® 


Group^ 


GroupC 












L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


18. 


9-3:25-2 


2 


6 


1 


2 


3 


8 NS 


19. 


27-2:34-3 


0 


4 


2 


3 


2 


7 NS 


20. 


34-3: 1-2 


0 


4 


2 


3 


2 


7 NS 



indicates change from disagree to agree, 2 indi- 
change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree 

dumber of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups * 30. 

dumber of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups * 18. 

(J 

* High Performance 



Low Performzuice 
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to situations dealing with counselor-teacher relationships, 
the high performance rated group had all patterns of no 
change. Apparently they differ little, as a group, in the 

way they would handle these types of situations before and 
after the practicum. 

The results of the exploratory pattern search also 
indicates that individuals in the low performance rated 
group had some patterns of response changes; all in the 
direction from agreement to disagreement. 

Pattern 15 shows no change on item 2 (Suggest that 
the business education faculty has not recognized the need 
for training office clerks below the secretarial level) 
and movement from agree to disagree on item 35 (Telling 
the teacher that the counselor is not a psychiatrist and 
that the counselor does strictly professional counseling). 

In pattern 16. movement from agree to disagree is 
manifest in item 9 (The counselor reassures a teacher 
that he always defends the teacher in his counseling) . 
Movement on item 35 from agreement to disagreement is 
repeated in pattern 17 with a different no change item. 

X9. (Counselor tells the students to take their complaints 
to the teacher) ; and pattern 18 repeats change in the same 
direction on item 9 with a different no change item, 
response 25 , (Counselor tells teacher to be quiet). 



7 8 

Patterns 19 and 20 introduce item 4 (The counselor 
sends a client to the principal's office for discipline 
and talks to the teacher about the problem during a free 
period) . This item also shows movement in the direction 
of disagreement for the low performance rated group and 
is combined with two different no change items, 27 and 
1 . 

Information from Appendix B indicates that the 
pre— practicum means for the change items in favor of the 
low rated individuals are; item 9 , high rated = 3.52 and 
low rated = 2.91; item 34, high rated =4.18 and low 
rated = 3.81; and item 35, high rated = 2.58 and low rated 
» 2.54. These means tend to indicate that the individuals 
in the low rated group, by moving in the direction of 
disagreement, were responding more like the high perfor- 
mance rated group. 

The change manifested seems to indicate that some 
low performance rated individuals were more aware of 
their responsibility to define their role and work on 
problems of relationships with teachers rather than 
dismissing them or shifting the problem to other co— workers. 

Category Three: Situations Dealing with 

Counselor-Parent Relationships 

Parents are a question of much concern to teachers, 
administrators, and counselors. Some interviews and work 
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with students necessarily involves parents . (There are 
some experts who would contend that more work should 
involve the parents) . Four situations and 32 alternatives 
in the CSAI dealt with parent-counselor relationship 
problems . 

Again# looking at the single item— levels in Appendix 
F, Table 3 provides some insights into the types of changes 
which were manifest in this category. The data shows that 
both the high performance rated and the low performance 
rated groups revealed considerable change to items in 
this category. Out of the 29 single item-levels# 24 showed 
considerable change# 5 of these 24 had change in both 
directions. It also is apparent that the high rated 
individuals shared more in the change in these situations. 
Out of the 10 items which indicated change toward agreement# 
5 were in favor of the high group and 5 in favor of the 
low group. Item 18 (Counselor reassures parent that there 
is nothing wrong with her daughter) # for example# had 5 
high performance individuals moving towards agreement 
compared to no low performance individuals. 

The low performance rated group continued to show 
more movement in the direction of disagreement# with 15 
items to 3 for the high performance rated group and 1 even. 
Still# much of the movement in this direction was quite 
marked for the high rated group. 
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Item 17 at level 3 was especially interesting. Twenty 
out of 48 high performance rated individuals and 15 of the 
48 low performance rated individuals moved in the direction 
of disagreement on the item. (The counselor invites a 
parent to his office to discuss the nature of the con- 
ferences with the client) . The pre-practicum mean for 
the high rated group was 2.75 and the low rated group 
was 2.45. Thus, it appears that both groups, slightly 
in agreement with the item at the beginning of the 
practicum, moved in the dircjction of disagreement. 

Table 5 presents cross-validated patterns which 
tended to differentiate high performance rated from low 
performeuice rated counselor^-ccuididates at the end of the 
counseling practicum. 

Patterns continue to indicate more cheuige for the 
high rated group in this category than in the previous 
two. However, there are still four cross-validated no 
change triple patterns whereas there are none for the 
low group. 

Patterns 1 and 2 are particularly interesting 
because they both contain item 19 (The counselor tells 
the parent to question the daughter about the interview 
with the counselor), but in pattern 1 there is change 
towards disagreement and no change in pattern 2. 
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TABLE 5 

CRCJS -VALIDATED PATTERNS OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 
SITUATIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR-PARENT 
RELATIONSHIPS WHICH DIFFERENTIATE HIGH 
PERFORMANCE RATED FROM LOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED COUN- 
SELOR-CANDIDATES 







Number of 


Counselor -Candidates 






exhibiting the pattern 












Cross 






Pattern 


Items & Nature 


Initial 


Validation 


Total 


No. 


of Changes® 


Group^ 


GroupC 










H^ 


L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1. 


5-2:19-3 


4 


0 


1 


1 


5 


1 NS 


2. 


29-1:19-2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


5 


0 NS 


3. 


2-1:32-2 


6 


2 


1 


0 


7 


2 NS 


4. 


24-2: 2-1 


6 


2 


1 


0 


7 


2 NS 


5. 


5-2: 9-2 


26 


18 


14 


11 


40 


29 NS 


6. 


16-2:14-2 


21 


13 


14 


12 


35 


25 NS 


7. 


32-2: 9-2: 5-2 


24 


15 


12 


8 


36 


23 NS 


8. 


9-2: 5-2:21-3 


9 


4 


2 


1 


11 


5 NS 


9. 


15-2:32-2: 5-2 


22 


14 


14 


7 


36 


21 NS 


10. 


29-1:19-2:10-2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


5 


0 NS 


11. 


25-2:20-2: 2-2 


6 


0 


1 


0 


7 


0 NS 


12. 


16-2:15-2:13-2 


20 


12 


16 


9 


36 


21 NS 


13. 


1-2:18-3 


1 


8 


0 


2 


1 


10 NS 


14. 


18-3: 7-2 


0 


6 


0 


2 


0 


8 NS 


15. 


26-2:18-3 


0 


7 


0 


1 


0 


8 NS 


16. 


3-2:11-3 


3 


7 


2 


4 


5 


11 NS 


17. 


11-3: 4-2 


2 


7 


2 


5 


4 


12 NS 


18. 


29-2:11-3 


1 


6 


1 


3 


2 


9 NS 


19. 


18-3: 8-2 


0 


5 


0 


2 


0 


7 NS 
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TABLE 5 — Continued 







Number of Counselor-Ccuididates 
exhibiting the pattern 










Cross 






Pattern 


Items & Nature 


Initial 


Validation 


Total 


No. 


of Changes* 


Group^ 


Groups 












L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


20. 


25-2: 2-2:11-3 


1 


6 


2 


3 


3 


9 NS 


21. 


11-3:13-2:17-2 


0 


5 


1 


2 


1 


7 NS 


22. 


18-3: 1-2:25-2 


0 


7 


0 


2 


0 


9 NS 


23. 


7-2:11-3: 4-2 


1 


7 


1 


4 


2 


11 NS 



indicates change from disagree to agree, 2 indi- 
cates no change, 3 indicates chzuige from agree to disagree. 



Vi 

^Number of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 30. 

dumber of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 18. 

= High Performance 

* = Low Performance 
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Item 29 (Counselor tells client that his parents want 
him to go to college emd that he should use his ability) 
shows change towards agreement in pattern 2. 

Patterns 3 and 4 include chemge from disagree to 
agree with item 2 (The counselor welcomes a parent inter- 
view with the purpose of convincing the parent that 
elementary school contributes little to career development) . 
Pre-practicum meams of 3.25 for the high rated group amd 
3.00 for the low rated group indicates that a few of the 
high performauice rated individuals are moving towards 
agreeing with this item. Information from Appendix F, 

Table 3 reveals that 10 low rated and 7 high rated 
individuals moved in the opposite direction on this item. 
Chauige here seems to be characteristic of individuals 
rather than common for the group. Item 2 combined with 
no chiuige on item 32 (Counselor discusses career develop- 
ment with parent) , in pattern 3 suggests the possibility 
that the individuals in the high rated group might have 
been reacting to the opportunity to discuss career 
development problems with the parent . 

Pattern 8 includes no change to items 9 and 5 while 
cheuige towards disagreement on item 21 (The counselor 
tells the parent about the contents of the last inter- 
view with the daughter) . Triple pattern 10 repeats 
pattern 2 but with the addition of no change on item 10. 
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Generalizing from these ch2Uige items for high per- 
formance rated individuals, it appears that they tended 
to be somewhat more concerned for the confidentiality of 
information about the client and more interested in dis- 
cussing issues and problems with the parents. 

All of the patterns which favor the low performaince 
rated group contain one chamge item with one or two no 
change items. The two items which indicate movement for 
some of the low rated individuals in these eleven patterns 
are items 18 and 11. Both reveal movement from agreement 
to disagreement. Item 18 indicates a counselor reassuring 
a parent that there is nothing wrong with a child and 
item 11 would have the counselor suggest that the parents 
see the principal about any complaints. Pre-practicum 
means for both groups on these items are: item 18, high 
rated = 2.16 2 uid low rated = 1.79; zuid item 11, high 
rated » 3.20 2 uid low rated = 2.79. This reveals that the 
chauiges for the low rated individuals tended to be in the 
direction of the high rated group. 

A generalization from these change items would suggest 
that the low rated individuals are somewhat more ready to 
take responsibility for their own actions related to 
parents . 
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Category Four: Situations Dealing with 
Counselor-Administrator Relationships 

Situations in this category dealt with counselor 
relationships with administrators, specifically the 
principal of the building in which the counselor operated. 
There were four situations and thirty alternatives. 

Basically, there appeared to be somewhat less chauige 
in this category than in previous ones . It will be noted 
that the totals of item-levels indicating ch 2 uige for both 
groups in Table 4, Appendix F are lower tham for earlier 
categories. Interestingly enough, the high performance 
rated group made somewhat more cheuige on this category 
in proportion to the low performance rated group thzui on 
other categories. Still, however, the low rated individ- 
uals exhibited more chEUige over all. 

There were 13 items which tended to show movement 
from disagree to agree, 7 in favor of the high rated group, 
4 in favor of the low rated group, and 2 even. There 
were 14 items which tended to reveal movement in the 
other direction, 2 in favor of the high rated group, 11 
in favor of the low rated group, and 1 even. 

Of 34 response changes checked, only 9 were supported 
in cross-validation. (Table 6, page 86) As in earlier 
categories, all triples cross-validated in favor of the 
high rated group indicated no change on all items. Three 
double patterns in favor of the high performance rated 
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TABLE 6 

CROSS-VALIDATED PATTERNS OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 
SITUATIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR-ADMINISTRA- 
TOR RELATIONSHIPS WHICH DIFFERENTIATE HIGH 
PERFORMANCE RATED FROM LOW PERFORMANCE 
RATED COUNSELOR-CANDIDATES 







Number of 


Counselor-Csmdidates 






exhibiting the pattern 












Cross 






Pattern 


Items & Nature 


Initial 


Validation 


Total 


No. 


of Changes^ 


Gr 


oup® 


Groups 










H^ 


L® 


H L 


H 


L 


1. 


21-1: 9-2 


4 


0 


0 0 


4 


0 NS 


2. 


7-3:30-2 


3 


1 


2 0 


5 


1 NS 


3. 


11-2: 2-1 


4 


2 


4 2 


8 


4 NS 


4. 


26-2: 9-2:11-2 


22 


13 


17 14 


39 


27 NS 


5. 


8-2:10-2:24-2 


22 


13 


14 9 


36 


22 NS 


6. 


17-2:14-3: 8-2 


2 


5 


1 2 


3 


7 NS 


7. 


1-1:29-2:25-2 


0 


4 


1 3 


1 


7 NS 


8. 


1-2:30-3:23-2 


1 


4 


0 2 


1 


6 NS 


9. 


1-2:30-3: 7-2 


1 


4 


0 2 


1 


6 NS 



indicates change from disagree to agree, 2 indicates 
no change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree. 

dumber of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups * 30. 

dumber of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
= 18. 

= High Performzuice 
» Low Performzmce 
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group, showed some movement but in each case in connection 
with no movement. 

Item levels 21-1 (Counselor tells the principal that 
he is busy the next time the principal wants a special 
favor) , 7-3 (Counselor accepts -appointment by principal 
to a teacher evaluation committee and volunteers for 
similar assignments), and 2-1 (Protest appointment to the 
committee euid seek a new position) , which indicate change 
by some high performzuice rated individuals tend to suggest 
that they are somewhat more ready to protest the actions 
of the principal. Pre-practicum mezuis on item 21 of 4.14 
and item 2 of 3.75 indicate that the individuals reversed 
the rather strong disagreement position held at the beginning 
of the practicum. 

No double patterns were cross-validated for the low 
performance rated group. The four triples which were 
supported contained one change item with two no change 
items. Three change items were involved. 

Item 14 (The counselor will try to get some work 
out on schedule for the principal, but will not kill 
himself to finish it) showed movement from agree to dis- 
agree. Movement towards agreement was mEuiifest on item 1 
(The counselor explains his role on a committee of teachers 
who are to evaluate other teachers) . And item 30 (The 
counselor uses opportunity to substitute for the principal 
as experience for am administrative position some day) 
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ahowed movement towards disagreement. 

Changes on these three items for some of the low rated 
individuals seems to indicate that they were concerned 
5 ibout the principal placing them in an "administrative" 
Ijosition in the eyes of the teachers, but they do not 
ji^ppear guite as ready to confront the principal directly 
as did some of the high rated individuals. 

Category Five: Situations Dealing with 

Counselor-Counselor Relationships 

One aspect of the practicum is the opportunity for 
counselor-candidates to interact with one another regarding 
issues and techniques. Axelson (7) suggested that the 
relationships of counselor— candidates in small groups in 
the practicum was an important dimension of the experience. 
Pour situations and 29 alternatives on the CSAI dealt with 
the relationships and problems of counselors . 

From Table 5, Appendix F, there seems to be few 
differences in the amount of change between the groups in 
this category; the differences that exist appear to be ones 
of direction. The high performance rated group of individ- 
uals had two more items (6 to 4) change in the direction 
of agreement with six responses even. The low performance 
rated group had more responses (6 to 3) in the opposite 
direction with one even. A glance down totals column shows 
that, for the most part, the differences were minimal. 
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Those patterns of change responses on situations dealing 
with counselor-counselor relationships which received cross- 
validation support appear in Table 1 , page 90. Out of a 
total of 31 patterns submitted to the cross-validation 
samples, 7 received support, 3 in favor of the high per- 
formance rated counselor-candidates and 4 in favor of the 
low performance rated counselor- candidates. As with 
patterns in other categories, all contained one change 
item with no change items. 

The two triple patterns (2 and 3) in favor of the 
high rated individuals, both indicate no change to the 
three items. Pattern 1 had change to item 9 (The counselor 
shows the client that another counselor is technically 
wrong in his test interpretation) in the direction of agree- 
ment. A pre-practicum mean of 4.18, which is at the dis- 
agree position, indicates that some high performance rated 
individuals were in agreement with the item at the comple- 
tion of the practicum. This would seem to suggest that 
they were more ready to question the work of a colleague 
when the interest of the client was at stake. 

The four patterns in favor of the low rated group 
show movement in both directions. Item 5 (The counselor 
raises an issue about another counselor at a counselors ' 
meeting), and item 25 (Questioning another counselor's 
unethical behavior at a counselors' meeting) had movement 
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TABLE 7 

CROSS-VALIDATED PATTERNS OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 
SITUATIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR-COUNSELOR 
RELATIONSHIPS WHICH DIFFERENTIATE HIGH 
PERFORMANCE RATED FROM LOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED COUN- 
SELOR-CANDIDATES 







Number of 


Counselor-Candidates 






exhibiting the 


pattern 












Cross 






Pattern 


Items & Nature 


Initial 


Validation 


Total 


No. 


of ChEuiges^ 


Group^ 


Groups 












L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1. 


9-1:25-2 


6 


2 


2 


1 


8 


3 NS 


2. 


8-2: 5-2:18-2 


20 


10 


13 


8 


33 


18 NS 


3. 


CM 

i 

GO 

rH 

• • 

CM 

1 

in 

•• 

CM 

1 

CM 


20 


11 


13 


9 


33 


20 NS 


4. 


5-3:17-2 


0 


4 


1 


2 


1 


6 NS 


5. 


16-2:11-1 


2 


4 


1 


4 


3 


8 NS 


6. 


10-1: 2-2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


5 NS 


7. 


16-2:25-3 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 

1 


3 NS 



indicates chauige from disagree to agree, 2 indi- 
cates no change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree. 

dumber of counselor-csindidates in high and low rated 
groups = 30. 

dumber of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 18. 

* High Performgmce 

® = Low Performance 
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towards disagreement . These two items suggest that some 
individuals in the low rated group were less willing to 
openly confront other counselors with ethical issues. 
Showing movement tov?ards agreement, item 10 indicates 
that the counselor would discuss a fellow counselor's 
lack of professional behavior with him individually. These 
three items indicated that the low performzmce rated 
individuals, while wanting to discuss ethical issues with 
fellow counselors, were not so ready to do it openly. 

In pattern 5, item 11 (Counselor lets the student 
decide which test interpretation is correct) showed some 
movement towards agreement for the low rated individuals. 
This item, in coitODination with the above three, suggests 
that a few of the low performance rated individuals were 
somewhat more concerned about relationships with fellow 
counselors, but less ready to confront them openly and 
less ready to take a positive stand. 

Category Six: Situations Dealing with Counselor 
Relationships With Other Pupil Personnel Workers 
and Agencies Outside the School 

This category included six situations and 46 alterna- 
tives from the CSAI . While the low rated group showed 
somewhat more movement in both directions, the differences 
were quite small. From Table 6, Appendix F, it can be 
seen that of the 12 responses moving towards agreement, 

7 were in favor of thcs low rated group and 5 for the 
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high rated group. Eighteen responses showed movement 
towards disagreement, 11 in favor of the low group and 
7 for the high group. 

Turning to the patterns of response changes that 
were supported in the cross-validation, 11 of the 59 
received some support. Table 8, page 93 presents the 
patterns. Two triples in favor of the high perfonaance 
rated group indicated no change, while one triple and 
two doubles had one chcinge item with no chainge items . 

Pattern 1 contained item 8 (The counselor asks the 
principal for assistance in getting some action out of a 
welfare agency) , which showed movement towards agreement 
for a few of the high rated group. Item 44 (The counselor 
does not let the nurse run over him in this situation or 
she will do it repeatedly) in pattern 2 also shows more 
agreement in favor of some high rated individuals as 
does item 39 (The counselor advises the nurse that he 
also is a professional worker and has the right to contact 
the parents about their children) in pattern 3. Pre- 
practicum means of 2.39, 3.89, and 2.62 respectively 
indicate that the high rated individuals moved towards 
agreement with these items. It would appear from these 
patterns that the high rated individuals who change tended 
to become more active in their contact with other workers 
and agencies if the welfare of the client was involved. 
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T/3LE 8 

CROSS-VALIDATED PATTERNS OF RESPONSE aiANGES ON SITUA- 
TIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OTHER PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS AND A(»ENCIES 
OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL WHICH DIFFERENTIATE 

between high perfc»rmance rated and 

LOW PERFORMANCE FATED COUNSEDDR- 
CANDIDATES 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Changes^ 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern 


Initial 

Group^ 


Cross 

Validation 

Groups 


Total 


H^ 


L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1. 


28-2; 8-1 


3 


1 


2 


1 


5 


2 NS 


2. 


23-2:44-1 


6 


1 


0 


0 


6 


1 NS 


3. 


24-2:35-2:39-1 


4 


2 


3 


0 


7 


2 NS 


4. 


3-2:42-2:25-2 


22 


14 


16 


8 


38 


22 NS 


5 . 


13-2:31-2:43-2 


20 


12 


13 


9 


33 


21 NS 


6. 


38-2:12-1 


0 


7 


1 


1 


1 


8 NS 


7. 


6-2:12-1 


0 


7 


1 


1 


1 


8 NS 


8. 


25-3:16-2:44-2 


1 


4 


2 


4 


3 


8 NS 


9. 


12-1:23-2:46-2 


0 


5 


1 


2 


1 


7 NS 


10. 


38-2:41-2:35-2 


12 


20 


9 


13 


21 


33 NS 


11. 


41-2:35-2:34-2 


11 


21 


10 


13 


1 21 


34 NS 



indicates change from disagree to agree, 2 indicates 
no change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree. 

^Number of counselor-cauididates in high and low rated 
groups = 30. 

^Number of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 18. 

^ « High PerformEuice 

® « Low Perfomrance 
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This is the first category in which the low rated group 
had triple patterns (10 and 11) which showed no change 
cross-validated. Also, they had four patterns which 
indicated some change. However, these patterns contained 
only two different change items. 

Patterns 6, 7, and 9 contain change towards agreement 
on item 12 (The counselor asks a client to send an employer 
a vita to which the counselor attaches the I.Q. and other 
information from the records). A pre-practicum mean of 
3.87 which is almost at the disagree position would indi- 
cate that some of the low rated individuals are in agree- 
ment with this item at the completion of the practicum. 

¥ 

Pattern 8 shows movement towards disagreement on 
item 25 (The counselor collects information on students 
with whom he works who would probably not be referred to 
the school social worker 2 uid gives it to the principal) . 

This item, along with item 12, would seem to indicate 
that some of the low performance rated counselor-candi- 
dates were somewhat more cooperative with other agencies, 
concerned about their own role in relation to other workers, 
but somewhat less concerned with client confidentiality 
in relation to other agencies. 

A short summary of the exploratory search for patterns 
of response changes to practical situations which differen- 
tiate between high performance and low performance rated 
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counselor-candidates suggests that, on the whole, there was 
not much change by either group as a result of the practicum 
experience. Change which did occur tended to be characteris- 
tic of a few individuals within the groups with more low 
performance rated counselor-candidates showing change to 
practical situations than high performamce rated counselor- 
candidates. Patterns which indicated chemge for the high 

rated counselor— candidates would suggest that 
they became more concerned about the client understanding 
the cause of his problems; more concerned about the client 
in general; more concerned with confidentiality; more 
ready to discuss issues and problems with fellow workers; 
and more concerned about an opportunity to talk with parents. 
Patterns which indicated change for the low performamce 
rated counselor-candidates would suggest that they became 
more concerned about the client, but responded to external 
concerns by manipulating the environment; less ready to 
confront other workers openly; concerned about confidentiality, 
but not with fellow workers; and more concerned about how 
they stand in the eyes of the teachers . 

Assumption Two 

The second assumption which guided this investigation 
was that there are patterns of personal characteristics 
f ® J^Ght iate high performance and low performance 
rated counselor-candidates. The following discussion refers 
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to an exploratory pattern search to identify personal 
character i itics which appear to discriminate between the 
groups. Variables involved in this search included 
biographical data taken from the Counseling Questionnaire 
and coded scores on seven scales of the MMPI# the OSPE, 
and the NDEA Comp. Information on variables and coding 
is found in Appendices D amd E. 

Table 9 on page 97 gives cross-validated patterns 
of personal characteristics which differentiate between 
high performance rated and low performance rated counselor- 
cjundidates. Out of a total of 45 patterns, 21 or about 
one-half received some support in cross-validation. In 
Table 9 , three patterns, 2 , 10 , and 11 , appear although 
not receiving cross-validation support. They are con- 
sidered because of their close relationship to other 
patterns and their overwhelming total number in favor of 
the high rated group. 

Information from the data seems to show that, as with 
change response patternr, no single pattern came close 
to generally discriminating between the high and low 
performemce rated groups. This would suggest that these 
gj-Qups might have been heterogeneous and not homogeneous . 
However, the patterns do indicate some interesting trends 
which may increase understanding of high and low rated 
counselor-candidates. Generally, the patterns characterized 
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TABLE 9 

CROSS-VALIDATED PATTERNS OF PERSONAL CHARACTERIS- 
TICS WHICH DIFFERENTIATE HIGH PERF0IW>1ANCE RATED 
AND LOW PERFORMANCE RATED 
COUN S ELOR-CAND ID ATES 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Chamges* 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern 


Ini 

Gr 


tial 

oup" 


Cross 

Validation 

Groupc 


Total 


H^i 


L® 


E 


L 


H 


L 


1. 


4-3:12-1 


7 


2 


5 


1 


12 


3 NS 


2 . 

0\ 


9-1:11-2 


19 


5 


8 


9 


27 


14 S 


3 . 

jk 


23-2: 9-1 


16 


6 


9 


4 


25 


10 NS 


4 . 


9-1:10-1 


26 


16 


15 


14 


41 


30 NS 


5 . 


12-1: 9-1 


20 


6 


12 


8 


32 


14 NS 


6 • 

wm 


9-1:24-2 


16 


7 


7 


6 


23 


13 NS 


1 . 


8-1: 3-2: 9-1 


17 


7 


10 


9 


27 


16 NS 


8 • 


8-1:12-1: 9-1 


20 


6 


12 


8 


32 


14 NS 


9 . 


16-1: 9-1:23-2 


15 


4 


4 


2 


19 


6 NS 


10. 


8-1:11-2: 9-1 


19 


5 


8 


9 


27 


14 S 


11 . 


11-2: 9-1:10-1 


19 


5 


8 


9 


27 


14 S 


12. 


9-1:10-1:17-1 


25 


14 


13 


11 


38 


25 NS 


13 . 


8-1: 9-1:10-1 


26 


16 


15 


14 


41 


30 NS 


14. 


8-l:9-l :12-1 


20 


6 


12 


8 


32 


14 NS 


15 . 


8-1:10-1:12-1 


19 


6 


11 


8 


30 


14 NS 


16 • 


25-2:23-3 


2 


6 


1 


6 


3 


12 NS 


17. 


29-3:22-2 


2 


7 


1 


3 


3 


10 NS 


18 . 


9-2:25-2 


1 


6 


0 


1 


1 


7 NS 


19 . 


1-2:24-3 


1 


10 


2 


6 


3 


16 NS 


20 . 


29-3:19-1 


1 


6 


0 


3 


1 


9 NS 
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TABLE 9 — Continued 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Chzuiges^ 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern 


Initial 

Group^ 


Va5j3l?ion 

Groups 


Total 


H<i 


L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


21. 


23-1:24-3 


0 


5 


1 


3 


1 


8 NS 


22. 


24-3:34-1 


1 


4 


0 


1 


1 


5 NS 


23. 


29-3:35-1 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 NS 


24. 


15-2:16-1:17-1 


0 


5 


0 


1 


0 


6 NS 



indicates change from disagree to agree, 2 indicates 
no change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree. 

b 

Number of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 30. 

‘^Number of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 18. 



= High Performauice 



= Low Performance 
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a small proportion of the groups. 

All patterns in favor of the high performance rated 
group, except one, pattern 15, contained variable 9 at 
level one, which indicates that they were guidance and 
counseling subjects. Patterns 4 and 5 indicate that the 
high rated individuals were guidance aind counseling 
majors who had teacher's certificates and who were academic 
teachers. Pattern 2, which was not cross-validated but 
which had twice as mauiy high rated as low rated individ- 
uals in the total sample, would add that the individuals 
in the high performance rated group tended more often to 
be secondary teachers than were individuals in the low 
performance rated group. 

Triple patterns 8, 13, and 14 add to the above 
information that more high rated individuals, in combina- 
tion with these other factors, were education majors. 
Pattern 15 (education major, possession of a teacher's 
certificate, and teaching an academic subject) favored 
the high rated group by more thsui 2 to 1. Patterns 10 
and 11, although not receiving cross-validated support, 
for the total sample showed that the high rated group 
almost doubles the low rated group for being education 
majors, guidance and counseling majors, possessing a 
teacher's certificate, and teaching at a secondary level <, 
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In terms of this saiaple it would appear that if one 
were an education major, guidance and counseling major, 
possessed a teacher's certificate, and taught an academic 
subject at a secondary level, his chances were two to one 
of being high rated. 

Pattern 1 indicates that, for the high rated group, 
more of the academic teachers had fathers who were college 
graduates; while pattern 3 combines an average L scale of 
the MMPI with being a guidauice auid counseling major, and 
pattern 6 combines an average F scale on the MMPI with 
being a guidance and counseling major. The guidance euid 
counseling majors who were high rated do not seem to feel 
any particular need to falsify their scores nor do they 
have difficulty with the items on the MMPI. 

Pattern 7 is difficult to explain. It combines both 
education major and guidance and counseling major with 
the information that the individuals are married. The 
difference in favor of the high rated group is not striking 
(27 to 16) blit it does suggest a trend, it is difficult 
to know whether the influencing factor was the majors of 
the individuals or the fact that they were married. 
Generally speaking, more low rated people were not guidance 
majors so the combination may be reflecting this . The 
combination also might suggest that more of the low rated 
individuals are young and therefore not married, or older 
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and not married. Should the latter be the case, the pattern 
might be indicating that the high performance rated individ- 
uals are somewhat more stable in their personal lives. 

Patterns 9 and 12 combine information about completion 
of some basic guidance courses to other variables already 
entered in the patterns. Pattern 9 adds completion of a 
course in occupational information to the two variables 
in pattern 3 (guidance and counseling major and an average 
L scale) zmd pattern 12 has completion of a course in 
measurement of aptitudes in combination with pattern 4 
(guidance and counseling major and possession of a teacher's 
certificate) . These combinations would not be unexpected 
in favor of the high rated group because these two courses 
are required in the guidance and counseling sequence at 
the University of Michigan. 

There were eight patterns in favor of the low per- 
formance rated group. All except one, 24, involved some 
scale of the MMPI. Pattern 24 combines completion of the 
courses occupational information and measurement of ap- 
titudes with not having had the course counseling process. 
This pattern was perfectly discriminating in that 6 low 
rated individuals 2 uid no high rated individuals had the 
combination. This would seem to suggest that the low 
rated individuals had had the tools and techniques courses, 
but not the process course in prior preparation for the 
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practicum. 

Turning to the patterns containing MMPI scales, 
pattern 16 involves a high L score with average K score 
for the low rated group. A high L, according to the 
test authors, does not invalidate the other scores but 
indicates that the true values are probably higher than 
those actually attained. This is of interest in the 
light of findings which will be discussed later that the 
individuals in the low rated group had somewhat more 
0 Xtreme scores on some clinical scales of the MMPX than 
did the high rated group. Perhaps the high scores were 
more extreme than they appeared. 

A high Pd score on the MMPI is combined with an 
average score on the NDEA Comp to form pattern 17. The 
Pd scale indicates individuals who find it difficult to 
establish warm relationships and are somewhat rigid 
emotionally. A few more of the low rated individuals 
had this pattern than did the high rated individuals 
(10 to 3) . 

The low performance rated individuals who hjid 
pattern 18 were not guidance auid counseling majors and 
received average K scores on the MMPI. Since the K 
score has been interpreted as trying to put one’s best 
foot forward, it appears that these low rated individuals, 
who were not a part of the guidance and counseling graduate 
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f©lt l6ss of 8i n66d to put thsmsslvss in 3. favor- 
able light than did the guidance and counseling majors. 

A high F scale is combined with a low L scale in 
pattern 21 and a low Ma scale in pattern 22. The high 
F tends to indicate a person who was careless on the 
examination or unable to comprehend the items on the test. 
Of interest, is the fact that some low rated individuals 
had a low L scale on pattern 21 while other low rated 
individuals had a high L scale on pattern 16 . This 
would tend to indicate a high degree of heterogeniety 
among these low rated individuals . 

In pattern 20, a high Pd scale is combined with less 
than two years of work experience outside the field of 
education and a high Pd is combined with a low Si scale 
in pattern 23. As has been mentioned, a high Pd scale 
indicates inability to establish warm relationships; 
one who is emotionally rigid or shallow. Pattern 20 might 
suggest that some of these low rated individuals were 
young, lacking work experience or individuals who had not 
sought work outside the field of education. Perhaps 
these individuals, although unable to establish warm 
relationships, sought comfort through the role of a 
teacher and the type of relationship a teacher could have 
with a student; a close: relationship but one which does 
not have to involve too much of self. In pattern 23, 
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some low rated individuals had a low Si score which seems 
to indicate individuals who get very involved in extra- 
curricular activities. Combined with a high Pd scale, 
this pattern was perfectly discriminating; 5 low rated 
individuals and no high rated individuals. These low 
rated individuals, who are unable to give of themselves 
emotionally, perhaps attempt to give in a more external 
way by being active in social affairs, it is interesting 
to conjecture why these type of individuals pursue 
guidance and counseling, which is such a close, personal 
relationship, it also might be this inability to estab- 
lish warm relationships which caused them to be low 
r-'ted. Further study and understanding of these patterns 
is needed. 

In general, the search for personal characteristics 
which differentiate between high and low rated counselor- 
candidates indicated that high rated individuals cended 
to be counseling majors who taught academic subjects at 
a secondary level and the low rated individuals tended 
to be somewhat more extreme on scores on scales of the 
MMPI. However, as with patterns of response changes, 
differences were characteristic of a few individuals and 
not particularly coirjtion to the entire group. 
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Regression Analysis 

The regression analysis attempted to predict high 
performance or low performance ratings from the variables 
in the study. in the case of the response changes to 
alternatives on the CSAI, the regression analysis was 
performed by categories ac was the search. The coded 
biographical data, seven scales of the MMPI, and OSPE, 
and the NDEA Comp coded scores were analyzed together. 
Also, the actual raw scores for the OSPE and NDEA Comp, 
and the T scores on all 13 scales of the MMPI were 
submitted to a regression analysis by sex in an attempt 
to determine if, by sex, there were differences not 
already uncovered. Because the regression is completed 
by solving simultaneous equations and in come instances 
there were more variables than there were individuals, 
it was necessary to combine the initial and cross- 
validation scunples into one total sample with an N of 
96 to perform the regression analysis. 

The regression analysis generates a linear regression 
equation of the form Y = + BiX;j^ + B 2 X 2 . . . + 

The analysis was programmed for and performed on the IBM 
7090 Executive System at the Computer Center of the 
University of Michiga*. . The following discussion presents 
the results of the regression analysis in the same 
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organizational manner 
presented. 



«e the results of the search were 



Assumption pne 

The regression analysis was performed to determine 

the response changes which predicted practicum ratings 

for high performance and low performance rated counselor 
candidates . 



Category One; Situations r=>aling with crmn 
selor-client Relationships 

Table 10 shows the results of the regression analysis 
for situations dealing with counselor-client relationships 



TABLE 10 



responses to situations 
dealing with counse- 
lor-client RELATION- 
SHIPS 



Step 


F 

Ratio 


Mulitple 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


Coefficient 

of 

Determinat ion 


Stan- 

dard 

Error 


Variable 
Entering 
Equat ion 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


8.191® 

6.312^ 

4.012 

4.450b 

3.076 

2.945 

3.193 

a 


.283 

.372 

.418 

.462 

.489 

.513 

.538 


.080 

.139 

.175 

.213 

.239 

.263 

.289 


.485 

.472 

.464 

.456 

.451 

.446 

.440 


R. 19 
R. 29 
R. 54 
R. 25 
R. 38 
R. 61 
R. 26 



^Significant at .01 Level 
^Significant at .05 Level 
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The seven varizOsles have a combined multiple R of .538 2 md 
account for about .289 of the variance in the practicum 
ratings. Three variables which entered the equation were 
significant. Response 19 (Have the principal contact the 
parents and seek their consent to a referral) was signif- 
icant at the .01 level. It will be remembered that this 
item showed great change for the low performance group 
in the search smalysis. 

Response 29 (Helping the client see that smoking 
is not a solution but a symptom of the problem), and 
Response 25 (The counselor does not let the student smoke 
and later check his records for clues as to why he 
smokes) were both significant at the .05 level. Response 
29 was found in several of the patterns which indicated 
change. Responses 19 and 29 seem to show somewhat more 
concern for the client suid interest in grappling with the 
problems . 

Category Two: Situations Dealing with 

Counselor-Teacher Relationships 

Six variables entered the equation to predict 
practicum rating from change scores on responses to 
situations dealing with counselor-teacher relationships. 

As can be seen from Table 11, page 108, the six variables 
accounted for .212 of the variance and had a multiple 
correlation coefficient of .461. Two of the variables. 
Response 33 and Response 24 were significant at the .05 
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TABLE 11 



regression steps. F RATTHQ MTTTmx«,„ 

Airo COEFFKiS OF 

tion tor toe prediction of PEMoS^f 

RATINGS FROM CHANGE SCOPErON 
RESPONSES TO SITUATIONS 

dealing with counse- 
lor-client RELATION- 
SHIPS 



Step 


F 

Ratio 


Multiple 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


Coefficient 

of 

Determinat ion 


Stan- 

dard 

Error 


Variable 

Entering 

Equation 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


4.019^ 

3.390 

5.601L 

3.180 

2.985 

3.174 


.202 

.273 

.358 

.397 

.429 

.461 


.041 

.075 

.127 

.157 

.184 

.212 


.495 

.489 

.477 

.471 

.466 

.461 


R. 33 
R. 34 
R. 24 
R. 41 
R. 36 
R. 7 



^Significant at .01 Level 



Significant at 



.05 Level 



level, iten, 24 (The counselor sends an unsigned memoran- 
dum to the principal about the behavior of a teacher) 
was discussed in the pattern search because no high 
individuals changed on the variable and only three low 
individuals changed and that was in the direction of 
disagreeing with the item. Apparently, both groups see 
this as a type of behavior with which they cannot agree 
counselor asks a client to leave the room while 
he listens to the teacher ‘s side of the story in item 33. 
Change on this variable in the direction of 




agree for 
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the high group and disagree for the low group predicts 
practicum rating. The high group seems to be more inter- 
ested in getting at the problem but not with both in the 
room, while the low group seems to be somewhat more 
ready to skirt the issue for the time being. 



Category Three: Situations Dealing '■ 

with Counselor-Parent Relationships 

This category contained items on situations dealing 
with relationships between counselors and parents. From 
Table 12, the six variables in this equation were able 
to account for .236 of the variance and had a multiple 
correlation coefficient of .486. 



TABLE 12 

REGRESSION STEPS, F RATIOS, MULTIPLE CORREIA TION 
COEFFICIENTS, AND COEFFICIENTS OF DETERMINA- 
TION FOR THE PREDICTION OF PERFORMANCE 
RATINGS FROM CHANGE SCORES ON 
RESPONSES TO SITUATIONS 
DEALING WITH COUNSE- 
LOR-PARENT RELATION- 
SHIPS 



Step 


F 

Ratio 


Multiple 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


Coefficient 

of 

Determination 


Stan- 

dard 

Error 


Variable 

Entering 

Equation 


1. 


14 . 129*= 


.362 


.131 


.471 


R. 18 


2. 


2.918 


.396 


.157 


.466 


13 


3. 


3.435 


.433 


.187 


.460 


R. 21 


4. 


2 . 238 


.455 


.207 


.457 


R. 30 


5. 


1.749 


.471 


.222 


.456 


R. 16 


6. 


1.621 


.486 


.236 


.454 


R. 8 



^Significant at .01 Level 

Vi 

^Significant at .05 Level 



^^Signif leant at 



.001 Level 
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Only one variable. Item 18, reduced the error significantly. 
Item 18 entered at an F level of 14.129 which was signifi- 
cant beyond the .001 level. This item refers to a 
counselor reassuring a parent that there is nothing wrong 
with the daughter. This change variable also was very 
strong in several patterns in favor of the low group who 
disagreed more with the item. As discussed earlier, it 
appears that the low-counselor-candidates became less 
interested in avoiding problems when talking to parents, 
which shows somewhat more concern for the client. 

Category Four; Situations Dealing with 
Counselor-Administrator Relationships 

Situations dealing with administrator-counselor 
relationships were grouped in this category. Table 13, 

page 111, gives the results of the regression analysis for 
this category. 

The six variables in the equation accounted for 
.178 of the variance and had a multiple correlation 
coefficient of .422. One variable, item 21, was signif- 
icant at the .05 level, it will be remembered that the 
pattern search tended to indicate somewhat fewer change 
variables for this category. The result of the regres- 
sion lends support to this point. 

Item 21 refers to the counselor reacting to a 
decision of the principal by telling him that he is too 
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TABLE 13 

REGRESSION STEPS, F RATIOS, MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS, AND COEFFICIENTS OF DETERMINA- 
TION FOR THE PREDICTION OF PERFORMANCE 
RATINGS FROM CHANGE SCORES ON 
RESPONSES TO SITUATIONS 
DEALING WITH COUNSE- 
LOR-ADMINISTRATOR 
RELATIONSHIPS 



Step 


F 

Ratio 


Multiple 
Correlat ion 
Coefficient 


Coefficient 

of 

Determination 


Stan- 

dard 

Error 


Variable 

Entering 

Equation 


1. 


3.595 


.192 


.037 


.496 


R. 30 


2. 


4.150^ 


.279 


.078 


.488 


R. 21 


3. 


3.408 


.333 


.111 


.482 


R. 7 


4. 


3.285 


.377 


.142 


.476 


R. 22 


5. 


2.124 


.402 


.162 


.473 


R. 27 


1 


1.777 


.422 


.178 


.471 


R. 11 



^Signif icajit at .01 Level 
^Signif icauit at .05 Level 
^Significant at .001 Level 



busy to do him any favors in the future. From information 
on the pre-practicum means, both groups tended to disagree 

with the item. Results from the search showed that 4 high 

\ 

performance rated and 1 low performance rated individual 
moved towards agreement with the item. This item 
appealed to have strong agreement for both groups on 
their behavior, except a few high and 1 low individual 
are somewhat more willing to pretest the principals' 
actions. This reflects somewhat more concern about the 
role auid function of the counselor. 
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Category Five: Situations Dealing with 

Counselor-Counselor Relationships 

In this category, situations were combineii which 
dealt with counselor relationships with other counselors . 
From Table 14, it can be seen that the six variables 
accounted for .151 of the variauice and had a multiple 
correlation coefficient of .389. One variable, response 
6, reduced the variance a significant amount. This 
response suggested that a counselor ask his colleague 
to record some of his work and then compare it with pome 
of his own. 



TABLE 14 

REGRESSION STEPS, F RATIOS, MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 
COEFFICIENTS, AND COEFFICIENTS OF DETERMINA- 
TION FOR THE PREDICTION OF PERFORMANCE 
RATINGS FROM CHANGE SCORES ON 
RESPONSES TO SITUATIONS 
DEALING WITH COUNSE- 
LOR-COUNSELOR RELA- 
TIONSHIPS 







Multiple 


Coefficient 


Stan- 


Variable 




F 


Correlation 


of 


dard 


Entering 


step 


Ratio 


Coefficient 


Determination 


Error 


Equation 


1. 


4.132^ 


.205 


.042 


.495 


R. 6 


2. 


2.788 


.265 


.070 


.490 


R. 4 


3. 


2.365 


.305 


.093 


.486 


R. 27 


4. 


1.888 


.334 


.112 


.484 


R. 8 


5. 


1.840 


.360 


.130 


.482 


R. 14 


6. 


2.254 


.389 


.151 


.479 


R. 28 



^Significant 
S ignif icant 

0 

Significant 



at .01 Level 
at .05 Level 
at .001 Level 
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This variable did not enter any of the patterns during the 
search. However, the regression showed that as this 
variable increased, one unit, the dependent variable, 
practicum rating would decrease by one-half a unit. This 
indicates that some of the high performance people dis- 
agreed more with the item at the completion of the practi- 
cum. 

Of interest in this category is the fact that three 
different responses to Situation 21 were mentioned in 
the regression equation. This situation deals with the 
aunount of time a counselor spends with a relatively normal 
student. It would appear that the practicum had consider- 
able impact on the counselor-candidates in this study on 
this issue. 

Category Six: Situations Dealing with 
Counselor Relationships with other Pupil 
Personnel Workers cuid Agencies outside the 
School . 

The final category of situations dealt ^th counselors' 
relationships with other pupil personnel workers and agencies 
outside the school. Of the variance, .203 was accounted 
for by the six variables in the equation and the multiple 
correlation coefficient of the six variables was .451. 

Response 12 was significant beyond the .01 level. 

This item was found in several of the patterns which 
differentiated high performance rated from low performance 
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rated individuals in the search analysis. (See Table 15, 
page 115) The search analysis showed that the high 
performance group disagreed with the item more and the 
low performauice group agreed with the item more. The 
regression analysis supports this for it shows that 
as this item increases by one unit, the dependent 
variable decreases by .35 units. Therefore, as a 
score goes toward 3 (disagree) the practicum rating 
goes toward 1 (high performsmce rated) or as the score 
on the item goes toward 1 (agree) the practicw rating 
goes toward 2 (low performance rated) . The item refers 
to a counselor sending an employer the I .Q . and other 
information about a client. High performsmce individuals 
disagree with the item more than do low performance 
individuals. The regression analysis appears to lend 
some support to this item being pulled out in the search 
program to form patterns which differentiate between the 
g-*-oup . 

A review of this section on the results of the 
regression analysis on change variables which predict 
performcuice rating would indicate that the regression 
analysis tended to support the results of the search 
analysis. In most cases, change variables which appeared 
in the pattern search entered into the regression equations. 
In those instances where different cheuige variables 
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TABLE 15 

REGRESSION STEPS, F RATIOS, MULTIPLE CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS, AND COEFFICIENTS OF DETERMINA- 
TION FOR TE-IE PREDICTION OF PERFORMANCE 
RATINGS FROM CHANGE SCORES ON 
RESPONSES TO SITUATIONS 
DEALING WITH COUNSELOR 
RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OTHER PUPIL PER- 
SONNEL WORKERS 
AND OUTSIDE 
AGENCIES 



Step 


F 

Ratio 


Multiple 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


Coefficient 

of 

Determination 


SteUl- 

dard 

Error 


Variable 

Entering 

Equation 


1. 


9.605^ 


.304 


.093 


.481 


R. 12 


2. 


3.440 


.354 


.125 


.475 


R. 4 


3. 


2.776 


.388 


.151 


.471 


R. 39 


4. 


1.961 


.411 


.169 


.468 


R. 32 


5. 


1.851 


.431 


.185 


.466 


R. 25 


6 . 


2.006 


.451 


.203 


.464 


R. 13 



^Significant at 
^Signif icaint at 
^Significant at 



.01 Level 
.05 Level 
.001 Level 



appeared in the regression equations, they tended to 
add insights into the nature of the change. 



Assumption Two 

The second general area of exploration in this study 
was the differences in personal characteristics which 
differentiate high performance rated from low performauice 
rated counselor-candidates. It was felt that this 
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information would add insight into the data relative to 
the development of the counselor-candidates in the practicum. 

In an effort to throw more light on* the data, three 
separate regression analyses were run. One was performed 
using the coded information on the biographical variables, 
seven scales of the MMPI, the OSPE, and the NDEA Comp. 

A second was run on the thirteen scales of the MMPI using 
actual T scores, and raw scores on the OSPE and NDEA Comp 
between high performcince and low performance rated women. 

The third was run on the same scores for high performance 
and low performance rated men. The following discussion 
will consider the results in the above order. 

Coded Personal Characteristics 

The six variables in the equation accounted for .219 
of the variance in the dependent variable and had a multiple 
correlation coefficient with practicum rating of .468. 

Table 16 indicates that one variable, teaching field, was 
significant at the .01 level. As the score on teaching 
field raises on unit the dependent variable increases .38 
of a unit. The academic teaching field was coded as a 
one, and non-academic teaching field was a two. Therefore, 
academic teaching field tended to be predictive of a high 
performance rating cind non-academic teaching field tended 
to be predictive of low performance rating. (See page 
117) 
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TABLE 16 






'ERIC 



REGRESSION STEPS, F RATIOS, MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS, 
AND CC EFFICIENTS OF DETERMINATION FOR THE PREDICTION OF 
PERFORMANCE RATINGS FROM BIOGRAPHICAL DATA AND CODED 
SCORES ON SEVEN MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY 
INVENTORY SCALES, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL EXAMINATION, AND NDEA COMPREHENSIVE 

EXAMINATION 



Step 


F 

Ratio 


Multiple 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


Coefficient 

of 

Determination 


St2Ul- 

dard 

Error 


Variable 
Entering 
Eq uat ion 


1. 


9.013^ 


.296 


.087 


.483 


Teaching 

Field 


2. 


3.250 


.344 


.118 


.477 


Guidance 

Major 


3. 


3.270 


.385 


.149 


.471 


School Level 
Taught 
Teacher ' s 
Certif i . 


4. 


2.998 


.419 


.176 


.466 


5. 


2.670 


.447 


.199 


.462 


F Scale, 
MMPI 


6. 


2.179 


.468 


.219 


.460 


Counseling 

Process 



^Significant at .01 Level 
^Significant at .05 Level 
^Significant at .001 Level 



Steps nuitibered 2, 3, and 4, while entering variables 
which are not signif iceint, is of interest because the three 
variables, guidance and counseling major, secondary school 
teaching, and possession of a teacher's certificate, combined 
into patterns which seemed to differentiate high performance 
from low performance counselor- candidates. In each case, 
a score of 1 for the variables would tend to be predictive 
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of a 1 rating (high) and a 2 or higher rating would be 
predictive of a 2 rating (low) . The four variables in 
this equation account for .176 of the variance and have 
a mutiple correlation coefficient of .419. 

Personal Characteristics of Women 

Table 11, page 119, shows that six variables entered 
the regression equation and accounted for .316 of the varance 
with a multiple correlation coefiicient of .562. The F 
scale on the MMPI was the most powerful predictor of 
practicum rating for women. It will be remembered that 16 
low performance women compared to 3 high performance women 
were found to have a high F scale in the pattern search. 
Apparently, the low performance rated women have somev/hat 
more trouble thzui the high performzuice women in handling 
the items on the MMPI . 

The other variable to reduce the error signif icemtly 
was the Psychasthenia (Pt) scale on the MMPI. This scale 
was not included in the pattern search. It would tend to 
indicate that the low rated women are somewhat more compul- 
sive in their behavior than are high performauice women. 

Personal Characteristics of Men 

Table 18, page 120, gives the results of the regression 




analysis on the thirteen variables for high performauice 




TABLE 17 



REGRESSION STEPS, F RATIOS, MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS, 

and coefficients of determination for the prediction of 

PERFOFJ'IANCE RATINGS FOR WOMEN FROM SCORES ON THE 
MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONJVLITY INVENTOPY , 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAM- 
INATION, AND NDEA COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATION 



Step 


F 

Ratio 


Multiple 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


Coefficient 

of 

Determinat ion 


Stan- 

dard 

Error 


Variable 

Entering 

Equation 


1. 


10.365^ 


.392 


.154 


.468 


F Scale 
MMPI 


2. 


4.181^ 


.461 


.212 


.455 


Pt Scale 
MMPI 


3. 


3.814 


.513 


.264 


.444 


D Scale 
MMPI 


4. 


1.869 


.537 


.288 


.441 


NDEA Comp 


5. 


1.410 


.554 


.307 


.440 


Hs Scale 
MMPI 


6. 


.697 


.562 


.316 


.440 


Pa Scale 
MMPI 



^Significsuit at .01 Level 
^Significant at .05 Level 
^Significant at .001 Level 



rated men and low performance rated men. The six variables 
in this equation were able to account for .206 of the variance 
and had a multiple correlation coefficient of .454. No var- 
iables signif iC2Uitly reduced the variance in the ratings. 

It is interesting to note that the six variables which 
entered the equation were all scales of the MMPI . Know- 
ledge and aptitudes appear not to predict performance 
rating for men. 



TABLE 18 



REGRESSION STEPS, F RATIOS, MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS, 
AND COEFFICIENTS OF DETERMINATION FOR THE PREDICTION OF 
PERFORMANCE RATINGS FOR MEN FROM SOD RES ON THE 
MINNESOTA MULTI PHASIC PERSONALITY INVEN- 
TORY, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL EXAMINATION, AND NDEA COM- 
PREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 



Step 


F 

Ratio 


Multiple 

Correlation 

Coefficient 


Coefficient 

of 

D et erminat ion 


StEUl- 

dard 

Error 


Variat le 
Entering 
Equation 


1. 


1.332 


.191 


.037 


.504 


Hy Scc le 


2. 


1.176 


.262 


.069 


.503 


MMPI 

Si Scc.le 


3. 


1.600 


.335 


.111 


.499 


MMPI 
F Scale 


4. 


1.050 


.374 


.140 


498 


MMPI 

Pa Scale 


5. 


1.369 


.420 


.177 


.496 


MMPI 

Pt Scale 


6. 


1.101 


.454 


.206 


.495 


MMPI 

Ma Scale 












MMPI 



Sxunmary 

The results of the exploratory search and the regres- 
sion analysis appear to be mutually supportive. Variables 
which were combined into patterns tended to enter the 
regression equations. Both analyses added insights into 
the data and the following summary combines the results 
of the two data cuialysis techniques. 

Patterns of response cheuiges as a result of the 
practicum experience tended to differentiate a small 
number of individuals in the groups. These patterns suggest 
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insights into the effects of the practicum expericmce and 
provide information for further study and researclri. 

High performance rated individuals showed moi'e concern 
for the internal needs of the client, more interest in 
working with parents, more prepared to discuss issues 
openly with fellow workers, more concerned about confi- 
dentiality, and more certain of their role and function as 
counselors at the completion of the introductory ]3racticum. 

Low performance rated individuals showed more concern 
for external needs of the client, more interest in working 
with parents, more concerned about their role as counselors 
and about being placed in an administrative role, less 
ready to discuss openly issues with fellow workers, and 
less concern with confidentiality at the completion of the 
introductory practicum. 

Results of the emalyses to ascertain personal charac- 
teristics which differentiated between high performance 
and low performance rated counselor-candidates indicated 
that the groups tended to be heterogeneous. Differences 
did appear which were characteristic of a small number of 
individuals within the groups . These patterns su<jgest 
insights into the composition of the groups and provide 
information for further study and research. 

The high performcince rated counselor-candidates tended 
more often to be guidance and counselor majors who taught 
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academic subjects at a secondary level. 

Some low performauice rated counselor-cauididates were 
more extreme on scales of the MMPI, indicating more 
difficulty with the items on the test, inability to es- 
tablish warm relationships, compulsiveness in their 
behavior, and participation in outside activities. Some 
low rated individuals possessed a pattern which indicated 
that they had had courses related to the techniques of 
guidance but not the process of the counseling interview. 



CHAPTER V 




SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This study utilized a new technique to search data 
for characteristic patterns in an exploratory investiga- 
tion to generate hypotheses about the phenomenon present 
in a counseling practicum. 

Students who had completed an initial practicum at 
the University of Michigan during four semesters were used 
for the SEunple. Each subject completed a series of tests: 
the Counselor Questionnaire ^ Ohio State University Psycho- 
logical Examination ^ (OSPE) , Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory (MMPI), and the Counselor Situational 
Analysis Inventory (CSAI). At the completion of the 
semester practicum, subjects again took the CSAI and also 
took the National Defense Education Act Comprehensive 
Examination ^ University of Michigan Form (NDEA Comp) . 

A total of 162 individuals completed the initial practicum 
during this time, but data was not available on three so 
the total N in the study was 159. 

During each semester, supervisors responsible for 
the experience of a particular counselor-candidate made 
periodic ratings relative to the performauice and growth 
of each candidate. Then, at the end of the semester t 
supervisors were asked to rate each of their counselor- 
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candidates on a performance scale from high to low relative 
to the level of performance expected of a first semester 
practicum student. In this mauiner, 48 students were high 
rated, 63 were average rated, and 48 were low rated. For 
the purpose of this study, comparison was made between the 
high rated and low rated counselor-cauididates . 

Randomly, 30 high rated and 30 low rated individuals 
were selected to form an initial group for investigation. 
The remaining 18 high and 18 low individuals were used to 
cross-validate the initial results. The search analysis 
w;?d performed on change scores on items of the CSAI and 
coded personal characteristics to discover patterns of 
characteristics which differentiated between the initial 
group of high performance cuid low performsuice counselor- 
cEUididates. Those patterns which seemed to describe one 
or the other group were submitted to cross-validation 
on the second group of 18 high and 18 low individuals. 

Those patterns which received support in the cross-valida- 
tion were reported and discussed in Chapter IV. 

Also, the change scores on the CSAI and coded personal 
charcicteristics scores were submitted to a regression 
analysis in an attempt to predict performsuice ratings. In 
this phase of the data analysis, initial and cross-valida- 
tion groups were combined into one sample because of the 
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large muriber of simultaneous equations that had to be 
solved. Variables entering the regression equation in each 
separate analysis were reported and those which signifi- 
cantly reduced the error in prediction were discussed. 

Siiinmary of Findings 

The results of the search analysis indicated that 
little change had taken place for either high performance 
rated or low performauice rated groups . Patterns which 
indicated change tended to be characteristi.c of individuals 
within the groups and not common to the group as a whole. 
More chzmge patterns favored individuals in the low rated 
group than individuals in the high rated group. 

Some high rated individuals showed more concern about 
the internal needs of the client and his ability to see the 
causes of his problems . A few low rated individuals showed 
more concern for the client but this concern generally was 
related to external needs such as scheduling. 

While the high rated group had no patterns which 
indicated change in their response to situations dealing 
with teacher relationships, some low performsuice rated 
individuals became more concerned about their position in 
the eyes of the teachers and more concerned about defining 
their role. 
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Both groups had numerous patterns which indicated 
change in response to situations dealing with parent- 
counselor relationships. These patterns tended to suggest 

that both groups were more interested in working with 
parents . 

In situations dealing wich administrators' relation- 
ships with the counselor, patterns which favored high 
P®^fo^niance rated individuals indicated that they were 
somewhat more ready to stand up to the principal, to 

their role as a counselor, and not to allow the 
administrator to interfere with their functions. Some 
low rated individuals moved in similar directions, being 
less cooperative with the administrators if it affected 
their relationship to teachers. 

High rated individuals, exhibited patterns of no 
change on situations dealing with counselor— counselor 
relationships. Patterns in favor of low rated individuals 
indicated they were more prepared to discuss ethical 
issues with other counselors individually rather than in 
groups . 

Patterns indicated that some high Tated individuals 
became more active in their contacts with other pupil 
personnel workers if the welfare of the student was 
involved. Low rated individuals manifested patterns which 
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indicated that they became more cooperative but less con- 
cerned about the confidentiality of information about 
students . 

Results from the search for patterns of personal 
characteristics showed that high rated and low rated groups 
were heterogeneous. Some patterns which were characteris- 
tic of a few individuals in each group were noted. 

The high rated individuals tended more often to be 
education majors, guid2mce and counseling majors, and 
secondary teachers of academic subjects. 

Low rated individuals showed discriminating patterns 
in several areas . They tended to be somewhat less capable 
of responding to the items of the MMPI . A few low rated 
individuals appeared to be quite rigid emotionally and 
yet active in extra-curricular activities. 

Results from the regression analysis indicated that 
change scores on the alternatives in the six categories 
of the Counselor Situational Analysis inventory accounted 
for some of the variamce in practicum rating. 

The significant variables seemed to indicate that 
high rated individuals were more concerned with client 
internal needs, ready to meet issues head on, more con- 
cerned with their role, zmd more concerned with confi- 
dentiality of information. Low rated individuals were 
less concerned about confidentiality, less ready to meet 
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issues I'.ead on, and more concerned about external problems 
of the client. 

Teaching field predicted practicum rating significant- 
ly. More high rated individuals were academic teachers 
and morii low rated individuals were non-academic teachers. 

Hi:;h rated women appeared to have less trouble with 
items on the MMPI and were less compulsive about their 
behavior th 2 uiwere low rated women. 

There were no significauit differences on personality, 
aptitudes, anci achievement variables between high per- 
formance rated and low performance rated men. 

Conclusions 

The conclusions of this study are the hypotheses whic:l\ 
were generate 3 from the exploratory search and regressioi: 
analysis of the data. This section will consider the ' e 
hypothesjes, a discussion of the rationale underlying eacl , 
and some of the implications of the hypotheses for coun- 
selor education. 

Hypothesis JL: High performance rated and low per- 

formemce rated counselor-cauididates 
exhibit a wide variety of personal 
characteristics and are hetero- 
geneous . 

The results of both the search and regression auia lyses 
seemed to indicate this hypothesis. Not only were thfsre 
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few patterns of change which characterized either group 
of counselor-candidates, but also only a relatively few 
patterns of personal characteristics appeared to 
differentiate the groups. Differences which did exist 
between the groups were soramon to a small number of 
individuals but not to the group as a whole. 

While perhaps this hypothesis is not surprising, 
it may represent one of the most important implications 
arising from this study. It suggests that personal 
characteristics may not be related to a criterion of 
counselor-candidate performzince or success — that differ- 
ences in performance as counselor-candidates may exist 
but these differences are not explained by personal 
characteristics . 

An explanation of this hypothesis might be that 
the instruments used in this study were not sensitive 
enough to measure the tzaits which exist. However, since 
a number of research st\:dies have used these instruments 
on a variety of counselcr-camdidate groups and have been 
unable to report consistent results, it might be possible 
that the instruments were not the cause of the results, 
but that the groups tended to be heterogeneous. 

A second argument which could be advanced to explain 
failure to discover differences of personal characteris- 
tics between groups of counselor-candidates is the 
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possible lack of agreement among the raters on the criterion. 
However, information on the reliability of some of the 
ratings was available (Table 1, page 50) and the reliabil- 
ities tended to suggest that some confidence could be 
placed in the ratings. Therefore, it would seem that 
since some confidence can be placed on the performamce 
ratings in this study, further investigation of the 
hypothesis should be made. 

Counselor-czuididates appear to exhibit differential 
levels of performemce in a counseling practicum. The 
question is whether or not different personal traits 
are related to these differences in counselor-candidate 
performance. This hypothesis would suggest that they are 
not . 

It appears from the data in this study that there 
are mauiy different kinds of individuals who are high 
performers and low performers . 

Perhaps one needs to begin to look for new explema- 
tions for the differences between levels of counselor- 
candidate performance. It may be that the difference is 
more in what the counselor-cauididates do than who they 
are. Attention ought to be turned to looking at the 
differences in behavior of high and low rated counselor- 
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candidates . 
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It would appear necessary to redefine counselor 
performance to include the level of client learnings. 

The outcome of the counseling for the client may represent 
a more mezmingful way of looking at the performance of 
a counselor-candidate. In an interview, a rater observ- 
ing may judge the counselor-candidate to be a low per- 
former, yet the client may be eaperiencing significamt 
learning . 

Hypothesis High performauice rated amd low per- 

formaince rated counselor-cauididates 
exhibit little chauige in response to 
common counseling situations as a 
result of the introductory practicum. 

The number of cross-validated patterns which indicated 
no change auid the fact that all patterns which indicated 
some chauige contained one or more no change items 
suggested this hypothesis. While some change patterns 
were characteristic of a few counselor-candidates in 
both groups, most patterns indicated no change. 

One plausible explanation is that the CSAI was not 
sensitive enough to measure the change that did take 
place. A new zuid experimental instrument, the CSAI needs 
more study before its usefulness can be ascertained. 

It is possible that one semester of the practicum 
may be insufficient to result in much change. About one- 
half of the subjects in this study completed the practicum 
over a summer session of six or eight weeks, meeting 
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daily. The rest were in the practicum for a semester of 
fourteen weeks 2uid met once a week. At the beginning of 
the practicum, counselor-candidates had to get acquainted 
with instructors, supervisors, other counselor-candidates, 
and the general surroundings of the counseling laboratory 
prior to beginning counseling with clients. Then, with 
the mechanics of test selection, filing, writing of case 
reports, performing duties such as receptionist amd 
supervisor of the testing room, counselor-camdidates may 
have been so occupied that there was not sufficient time 
or opportunity for significamt learnings until well into 
the experience, if at all. 

The expectation that the type of chauige which occurs 
in an introductory practicum is change in response to 
common counseling situations also must be questioned. 
Instead of this type of chauige, perhaps the development 
that occurs is more related to how the counselor-candidate 
sees himself, his attitudes towards other human beings, 
amd his professional relationship to his role auid function 
as a counselor. It may well be that one type of chauige 
preceeds the other auid that they represent different levels 
of development for counselor-cauididates . 

Another issue which could be raised is whether or not 
the purpose of the practicum is to change behavior on the 
part of counselor-cauididates. Perhaps it is aui opportunity 




of counselor-camididates at the 



to assess the performance 
completion of their training prior to endorsement. 

Other goals and purposes could be advanced, but a 
cursory glance at the literature reveals little attention 
to this issue. In the wake of widespread endorsement and 
support of the practicum, goals and purposes have not been 
clearly defined. It seems necessary to consider this 
question, and when coals are identified, practicum ex- 
periences can be developed which attempt to meet these 

goals . 



Hvnothesis 3: High performance rated 

are more consistent in their insights 

into their behavior throughout the 
practicum thaui are low performance 
rated individuals . 

Of the patterns which indicated soma change to common 
counseling situations, the majority were in favor of the 
low performance rated group of counselor-candidateE . 

This would indicate that the low rated group manifested 
somewhat more change than did the high rated group. 

These results seem to suggest that the high performance 
rated counselor-candidates possessed insights into their 
methods of operation at the beginning of the practicum 
which persisted over the period of the experience. 

in contrast, the change patterns which were charac- 



teristic of a few low performance rated individuals would 
suggest that their responses to some common counseling 
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situations did not persist throughout the practicum. 

Because they are closely related, further discussion 
of hypothesis three will be integrated vjith the analysis 
of hypothesis four. 

Hypothesis 4 : Counselor-candidates who have had 

prior learnings and experiences 
similar to those in a counseling 
practicum have a better chance of 
being rated as high performers. 

Results from both the regression and search analyses 
on patterns of personal characteristics which differentiated 
between the groups indicated that academic, secondary 
teachers were more often high rated on the performance 
criterion. The non-academic, secondary teachers; elementary 
teachers; and others more often were found in the low 
performsmee group. 

A discussion of this hypothesis must consider the 
possibility of bias in the supervisor ratings. Since most 
of the supervisors tended to be or had been secondary, 
academic teachers, they might have been consciously or 
unconsciously favoring or rewarding their like kind. While 
perhaps an influencing factor, the results of both the 
regression and search analyses suggested that there were 
differences in the background of high performance and low 
performance rated counselor-candidates. Therefore, other 
explanations must be considered. 
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The counseling laboratory at the University of Michigan 
typically draws its clients from high school students who 
are concerned about college and career plans. These 
students are those with whom academic, secondary teachers 
have had experience. This hypothesis suggests that this 
prior experience may be an influencing factor in the high 
performance ratings which favored the academic, secondary 
teachers. The students and their problems, not being new, 
the counselor-candidates who had had prior experiences 
would perhaps be less anxious in approaching the counseling 
of these students than would those counselor-CcUididates who 
had had differe*r; backgrounds. 

Looking at it euiother way, how would these 'high 
performers" v;ho had had secondary experience perform in 
a counseling practicum which had elementary clients? (Or 
junior high, or college, or adult) . Would the elementary 
teachers now be high raters? If so, this would suggest 
that the structure of the practicum affects the perfor- 
mznce ratings and possibly the performaunce of the counselor- 
candidates . 

Apparently, the practicum rewards the behavior of 
those people who have had prior related learnings and 
experiences. This is related to hypothesis three. It 
is possible that the reason for the insights of high 
performance rated individuals into how they would oper- 
ate at the beginning of the practicum is a result of 
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these prior experiences. Their behavior, then, is rewarded 
throughout the practicum and, thus, it tends to be con- 
sistent. vniat changes do take plzice seem to be small, 
in keeping with expectation, rewarding, and probably 
persistent. 

Turning to the low rated inditviduals, it is possible 
that, although they made larger changes, the changes will 
not last. If the experiences of -he practicum are some- 
what newer to them, the practicum will be less rewarding. 
This could cause less consistent behavior, and possibly 
not such lasting ch.anges . 

Jones (37), in studying persistence of attitude 
chauige as a result of a counselor education program, noted 
that, although all significant differences continued to 
persist after six months, the differences were less. It 
would be interesting to know if those individuals who had 
not experienced a successful practicum had made most 
of the regression. If such was the case, it would support 
this hypothesis euid present importeuit implications to 
counselor educators . 

If the change manifested by the low performance 
rated individuals is less likely ^*o persist, continuous 
supportive experiences beyond the practicum are needed. 

The development of the counselor does not stop at the 
end of the practicum or formal education program. Those 
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in charge of practicum experiences tend to be concerned 
about the high performance rated counselor-candidate who 
might make a good doctoral or specialist candidate. Yet, 
it may well be that the low rated individuals who become 
counselors will come into contact with as many or perhaps 
more clients throughout their professional careers. This 
implies that counselor educators might well spend more 
time and effort discovering meaningful follow-up ex- 
periences for the low rated counselor-candidates after the 
practicum experience. 

Also, counselor education has tended to provide the 
same practicum for everyone; even though counselor-candi- 
dates were preparing for different levels of counseling. 

It generally has been thought that the age, sex, or back- 



ground of the client was not an important influencing 
factor in the education of counselor-candidates in the 
practicum. What seemed to be important was the 
opportunity for the student counselor to work with 
people. This hypothesis questions this idea and suggests 
that practicum experiences might best be related to 
prior experiences auid expected goals of the counselor- 
candidates . 
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Hypothesis 5_: At the completion of the introductory 

practicum, some high performance 
rated counselor-candidates are more 
concerned with alient internal needs 
and some low performance rated 
counselor-candidates are more con- 
cerned with external needs of the 
client . 

The results of the search analysis of category one 
on the CSAI which contained situations related to counselor- 
client relationships seemed to suggest this hypothesis. 

While a large difference did not exist between the groups, 
patterns indicated that some high performance rated 
individuals moved in directions of assisting the client 
in seeing the causes rather than the symptoms of his 
problem. Patterns also indicated that some low performance 
rated counselor-candidates were more concerned about the 
c3ient, but tended to operate by mzuiipulating the client's 
external world. 

It is possible that some high rated individuals were 
more aware of how to mEmipulate such things as the client's 
schedule because of prior experiences and thus could focus 
jtiore upon the internal needs of the client. It might 
have been necessary for some low rated individualo to 
arrive at a point of greater concern through external 
manipulation before they could progress to other concerns. 
This, of course, assumes that the two different levels 
of concern are hierarchical and progressive. 
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A follow—up of fho low rAfed individuals fhrou9h a 
••cond pracficurn to sss if thsy bocono noro concornod 
About tha cliont's intornAl noAds is nocossAry to 
illuroinAte this hypothesis . 

Hypothesis At the completion of the introductory 

prActicum some high performance rated 
counselor-candidaces are more prepared 
to confront other workers with issues 
if they affect the client than are some 
low performance rated counselor— candi- 
dates . 

Several patterns from various categories gave insights 
into this hypothesis. In their changes on situations 
dealing with teachers, parents, administrators, and other 
workers, some high performaince rated individuals appeared 
more ready at the end of the practicum to confront issues 
head on in an attempt to resolve the problem for the 
betterment of the client. This appears to be in an 
attempt tD resolve conflict situations. 

Some low rated individuals also seemed more prepared 
to resolve rhe conflict situations, but they tended to 
change in directions which suggested they would attempt 
to avoid the issue or skirt the situation in hopes this 
would alleviate the problem. 

This difference in approach to conflict situations 
might be reflecting the different prior experiences 
of bhe counselor— candidates . if the high performance 
rated individuals saw the practicum as supporting amd 
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rewarding their behavior » they would become more secure 
in the!:: roles, emd therefore better able to confront 
other workers with Issues. 

The low rated individuals, not seeing the practicum 
as rewarding but perhaps threatening, would tend to be 
less secure in their behavior zuid therefore less able to 
deal with the conflict situations directly. They would 
tend to be more 2 inxious about the situation, less sure 
of themselves and their role, and therefore less effec- 
tive. However, not wanting these situations to jeopar- 
dize their own position nor the welfare of the client, 
these low rated individuals would tend to avoid the 
situations rather than deal with them effectively. 

If this hypothesis should be supported in further 
research, it would seem that counselor educators in 
th€5 practicum, or somewhere in the preparation program, 
should deal with effective means for handling these 
types of conflict situations, especially for the low 
perfornismce individuals . 

Hypothesis 7^: Some low performance rated counselor- 

cauididates exhibit extreme personal 
characteristics such as compulsive 
behavior euid inaJaility to develop 
warm relationships. 

Results of both the search and regression analyses 
on personal characteristics of counselor-candidates 
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indicated several discriminating categories which are 
descriptive of a few low performance rated counselor- 
candidates . 

These patterns tend to suggest that some low rated 
individuals were more compulsive, less able to develop 
warm relationships, and emotionally rigid and shallow. 
These patterns were characteristic of a small proportion 
of the low rated group. 

These descriptions of the low rated individuals 
are similar to those resulting from other research on 
personal characteristicfi of counselor-candidates. (See 
Chapter II) . However, other studies have tended to 
generalize these traits to the entire group of low rated 
counselor-candidates. It is possible that, since most 
of these studies tended to use group effect techniques, 
i.e., t tests or analysis of variance, extreme scores 
for a few individuals may have affected the entire group's 
scores . 

This hypothesis suggests, then, that while counselor- 
candidates appear to be Loterogeneous as a group, there 
are some distinctive differences for a few individuals. 

If this is so, careful study of individual counselor- 
candidates is needed in order to ascertain these differ- 
ences and discover their implications for counselor 
development, performance, and preparation. 
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Implications for Further Research 

One of this investigator's underlying objectives 
in this study was to utilize an innovative research 
technique in an attempt to ascertain its implications 
for research in counselor education. The technique 
of searching data for patterns in am effort to generate 
hypotheses for further study and exaunination appears 
to have promise. While the hope is that new insights 
will arise, this will depend upon the nature of the 
experimental design and the quality of the data searched. 
Much of what is found may be already known or may con- 
form to expectations. However, a few insights undoubt- 
edly will appear and these will provide avenues for new 
thinking amd research. 

Several of the hypotheses (5, 6, amd 7) generated 
in this study were not unexpected. However, the other 
generated hypotheses add insights, question expectations, 
amd suggest new areas for critical thinking. 

The nature of the chamge which was manifested in 
the practicum by high and low performamce rated counselor- 
camdidates and the different backgrounds and experiences 
which they exhibited suggest a re-examination of the 
practicum experience. 

The reader is cautioned that the following is a 
proposal and does not constitute results or conclusions 




from the data. 
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The practlcum experience should be developed in such 
a way that it provides for the wide variety of individual 
differences and prior learnings of the counselor-candidates. 
This might be best handled through a systems design where 
the learner (counselor-candidate) becomes the focal point 
of the learning experience. A wide variety of experiences 
would have to be available so as to meet the needs of 
the counselor-candidates. 

In this type of design* the supervisor assumes the 
role of a tutor who assists the counselor -candid ate in 
his assessment of his past experiences and learnings which 
relate to the practicum* present needs, and those tasks 
and experiences which will help meet these needs. The 
supervisor helps the counselor-candidate select his 
learning experiences within the system and then assists 
him in their integration and internalization. This 
proposal would require careful study and examination in 
order to ascertain its value. 

Another suggestion which arises from the generated 
hypotheses is that counselor educators re-ex2uniine the 
definition of counselor-ceuididates performance to include 
client outcomes of the counseling interviews. Attention 
also should be given the differences in behavior between 
levels of counselor-candidate performauice as well as 
differences in personal characteristics. 
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The following suggestions represent other types of 
research which might be related to the hypotheses of 
this study. 

1. Investigations into the nature of the change 

in attitudes and response to counseling situations as a 
result of the practicum need to be launched. This study 
should be replicated using different samples auid perhaps 
different instruments to measure change. Studies should 
attempt to discover the kinds and degree of the change 
process . 

2. An experimental study comparing a systems designed 
practicum to a traditional one would greatly increase 
xmderstanding of the two approaches. 

3. The role of the supervisor within the counseling 
practicum needs close exeunination . The investigations 
should consider the effects of the supervisory relation- 
ship, role expectations, ways of approaching supervisory 
situations, and a comparison of supervisory approaches. 

4. Research efforts need to be extended into 
understanding the kinds of prior learnings and experiences 
counselor-candidates bring to the counseling practicum, 
and the types of experiences necessary in the practicum 

to meet the needs of the counselor-candidates. 

5. And finally, further research using the search 
technique is necessary to assess its value and help 
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create guidelines for research in this manner. In addi- 
tion, more empirical rasearch should be performed in 
order to more fully understeuid the complex phenomena of 
human behavior, learning, and development. The computer 
provides the capacity to study phenomena at a greatly 
accelerated rate auid intensity, and thus lead to more 
underst2uidings and better conceptualizations adjout 
human characteristics . in order to develop this type 
of research, more innovative auic adaptive techniques 
utilizing the computer need to be explored and reported. 



APPENDIX A 

COUNSELOR SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS INVENTORY 



CATEGORY ONE: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH 
COUNSELOR-CLIENT RELATIONSHIPS 
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Situation One 



A student has high aspirations toward professional level 
occupations. Tests indicate mediocre ability. After the 
tests have been interpreted to the student, he still main- 
tains overly high aspirations . 

If I were counselor, i would - 

1. Schedule him with "tough" courses, hoping that a few 
failures will help change his mind 

2. Refuse to schedule him for "tough" courses without 
written permission from the parents 

3. Ask the student to bring his parents in for a con- 
ference with me 

4. Let the student pick his courses and stop worrying 
whether or not he will make satisfactory marks 

5. Help the student improve his study methods and habits 
so he can improve his marks 

6. Give him another group of tests on the assiamption 
that tests always involve an element of error 

7. Schedule a series of conferences with the boy hoping 
that his aspirations will gradually be lowered as 

he is able to talk about them 

8. Discuss his aspirations with teachers and enlist 
their aid in helping him become more realistic 

9. Hand pick his courses so that he will have teachers 
who will give him a "break" 

10. Assist him to work out a professional career plan 
which is the best possible for him even though you 
feel the likelihood of his succeeding is small 

11. Confront him with the evidence that there is only 
a small chance of his succeeding in a profession 



Situation Tv;o 



As an interview unfolds, a verbal and very expressive 
counselee reveals his problems and concerns. The counselor 
realizes these are not the problems of a normal student and 
feels inadequate to handle them. 

If I were counselor, i would - 

12. Begin making a referral as soon as i realized the 
need for one 



13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 



Not schedule more interviews until preparations 
had been completed for a referral ^ 

parents, and ask them 

what they wauited to do 

Permit the student to talk to you whenever he wants 
to, whether or not a referral is possible 

Not schedule any more interviews even if there is no 
place to refer the student 

Contact the parents immediately and get their con- 
sent to a referral 



18. Encourage the student to continue his contacts with 
you until a referral can be made 



19. Have the administrator contact the parents and seek 
thair consent to a referral 

20. Structure all interviews so only questions of an 
educational/vocational nature are discussed 

21. Use the services of the social worker to have a 
Rorschach administered to the boy 
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Situation Three 

In a school where the rules against smoking are severely 
rigid, a hoy comes for counseling and. says he has an impor- 
tant problem to discuss. The boy is nervous and pulls out 
a cigarette. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

22. Send him to the principal for some kind of disci- 
plinary action 

23 . Take him away from the school so he can smoke and 
feel comfortable as he talks to you 

24. Don't let him light up the cigarette 

25. Don't let him light up the cigarette and, after he 
leaves, look in the records for clues as to why 

he smokes 

26. Encourage him to smoke as a tension reducing device 

27. Call up the principal and sisk his permission for 
the boy to smoke 

28. Give him a lecture on the physical dangers of 
smoking 

29. Help him see how smoking will not help toward the 
solution of the problem but is only a symptom of 
it 

30. Express your understanding of his urge to smoke, 
but ask him to refrain while on school property 

31. Convey your displeasure to him by your expression, 
but let him continue if he doesn't take the hint 



e 
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Situation Four 

A high school girl with more than average ability tells the 
counselor she does not want bo go to college. She piefers 
to work in a store as a clerk or possibly look forward to 
marriage and possibly a family. Teachers recommend to the 
counselor that she should be persuaded to go on to college. 

If I were counselor, I would ~ 

32. Arrange for her to talk to a womaui who is an 
excellent example of a college graduate, career 
woman, and mother 

33 . Call a conference for the parents and for teachers 
who have the girl in class 

34. Go over with her some of the government literature 
on how important it is for women to have some work 
skills, particularly those who have ability 

35 . Give her a Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Women 



36. Show the girl how wrong it is not to use one’s 
ability 

37. Explain to the teachers how this girl has a right 
to choose her own way of life, etc. 

38. Investigate the home situation and find out how the 
parents have influenced the girl's attitudes 

39. Search the school records for clues as to why the 
girl lacks motivation or what her real problem is 

40. Talk to some of her friends and see what they can 
do to influence her 

41. Assist her to find a clerking position in a company 
known for its desirable personnel practices 



Situation Five 



A girl has suddenly become concerned about her post-high 
school plans. She has known a wide range of abilities and 
interests. She has expressed a concern that no 
one helps her much; they keep telling her she can do any- 
thing she chooses to do • ^ 



If I were counselor, i would - 

42. In your contacts with her, look for some deeper 
problem that is preventing her from making some 
kind of career commitment 

43. Give her the recently developed Kuder Preference 
Record, Occupational form 

44. Give her the Occupational Outlo ok Handbook and 
encourage her to browse in it 

45. Discuss with her what she would v/ant in a college 

46. Hold a conference with the girl and her parents 

47. Make arrangements for her to talk to a few out- 
standing career women about their occupations 

48. Question her about plans for marriage amd how 
these fit into possible careers 

49. Reassure her that she will find a career some day 

and not to worry about it while she is still in 
high school 

50. Give her a book to read, one having to do with the 
education of women and the contributions women 
make to the world of work 



51. Arr^ge for her to visit nearby industries that 
employ women in responsible positions 
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Situation Seven 

A counselor has had several short contacts about a program 
of studies with Bill, a ninth grade student. Bill has 
alv 7 ays been somewhat uneasy in his presence. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

62. Work all the harder to establish a relationship 
with Bill 

63. Talk to Bill's parents about his program of studies 

64. Feel I was a failure if I could not get a relation- 
ship 

65. Ask Bill whether he would like to have another 
counselor 

66'. Try to find some area of mutual interests for our 
discussions 

67. Take the initiative and make out a program of 
i:tudies for Bill 

68. Persuade Bill that he is avoiding his problem 

69. Place future initiative for contacts solely with 
Bill 

70. Design a program of studies for Bill but allow him 
to decide whether to follow it or not 

71. Discuss with Bill the reason for the strained re- 
lationship 



CATEGORY TWO: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH 
COUNSELOR-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS 
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Situation Fourteen 



At a faculty meeting, one of the bueiness education teachers 
publicly said, "Counselors in this school are dumping all 
the poor students in our courses, and we're getting pretty 
tired of playing nursemaid to all the illiterates and 
incompetents . " 

If I were counselor, I would - 

1. Challenge the validity of this statement and re- 
quest proof for such a damaging accusation 

2. Indicate that the business education faculty has 
not recognized the need for training office clerks 
below the secretarial level of skill 

3. Question individual members of the business educa- 
tion department as to whether they agree with the 
attitudes expressed at the faculty meeting 

4. Point out that counselors really have little 
influence upon classes selected by students 

5. Refuse to engage in amy debate on the subject auid 
save your energy for more important matters 

6. Raise the question of what teachers expect from a 
counselor auid how a counselor's work is hampered 
by departments that want to blame everyone but 
themselves for their problems 

7 . Dismiss the comments on the assumption that every 
department would like to have all the bright stu- 
dents in classes 

8. Suggest that all teachers become more actively 
involved in scheduling students for classes, then 
they can blame only themselves 
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Situation Fifteen 

An English teacher cauntie storming into a counselor's office 
one afternoon after school. She felt the counselor was 
always taking a student's part in any controversy. One 
of her students that very afternoon had reported that the 
counselor, during an interview, had gone along with some 
rather damaging remarks about a member of the English 
department . 

If I were counselor, I would - 

9. Reassure the teacher that you always defend 
teachers in your interviews 

10. Ask the teacher to bring the student v;ho had made 
such a statement to your office 

11. Question the teacher as to why she felt so defen- 
sive about the student's remarks 

12. Offer to go to a departmental meeting and discuss 
the problem of counseling pupils who complain about 
teachers 

13. Suggest that if the English teachers were more 
alert to the needs of children they would not 
generate such hostility from students 

14. Promise that in the future you will discourage 
students who want to use you to complain about 
their English teachers 

15 . Listen politely to the teachers and then forget it 

16. Take the offensive and indicate that you are tired 
of teachers who do not trust your professional 
integrity 



ERIC 
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Situation Seventeen 

In your interviews with students, you are continually 
getting complaints about a mathematics teacher who is 
apparently eccentric in his relationships with students. 
T^iey complain about physical punishments, temper tantrums, 
and conduct more like a six-year-old than an adult. 

If I were counselor, I would - 



17. 


Take the complaints to the principal whose job it 
is to supervise the teachers 


18. 


Defend the teacher to students who complain 


19. 


Tell the students to take their complaints to the 
teacher and not to you 


20. 


Do not permit the students to discuss a teacher 
during interviews 


21. 


Take the complaints to the teacher in question amd 
ask if something caui't be done about it 


22. 


Talk to a friend of the teacher in question and see 
what can be done to help the teacher 


23. 


Quit worrying about it, anticipating that the 
teacher's behavior is obvious to everyone and 
nothing can be done about it anyway 


24. 


Send an unsigned memorandum to the principal indi- 
cating the nature of the teacher's behavior and 
how it is affecting the morale of the students 



o 
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Situation Nineteen 



One of the teachers physically pushes a boy into the 
counselor's office and wemts him to "straighten out the 
hoy." Before the counselor can catch his breath, the 
teacher launches into a tirade about the boy, his brothers, 
and sisters, his parents, and ancestors. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

25. Tell the teacher to be quiet 

26. Encourage the teacher to give you any other infor- 
mation he has about the case 

27. Ask the boy to leave the room and lecture the 
teacher about his im-pulsive behavior 

28. Ask the teacher to leave the office with you, con- 
tinuing the teacher's reactions to the boy out in 
the hallway 

29. Interrupt the teacher and, without further discus- 
sion, tell him to meet you in your office after 
school 

30. Ask the teacher why he referred the boy to you 

31. Tell the teacher you will handle the situation 

32. Ask the teacher to leave your office and proceed 
to discipline the boy 

33. Ask the boy to leave the room while you hear the 
teacher's side of the story 

34. Send the boy to the principal's office for disci- 
plij^® *uid tell the teacher you will see him during 
his free period 
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Situation Twenty 



One of the eighth grade girls has had interviews with the 
counselor almost every other day for a semester. During 
the lunch period in the faculty eating place, one of the 
teachers asks the counselor whether he was aware that the 
girl had been talking about her "analysis." Some of the 
teachers were wondering what is happening and why these 
interviews have to continue for so long. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

35. Tell the teachers you're not a psychiatrist and 
what you do is strictly professional counseling, 
nothing else 

36. Good humoredly, pay no attention to their remarks 
and cheUige the subject for discussion 

37. Thank the teachers and the next time the girl 
comes to your office ask her about her "analysis" 

38. Explain to the teachers that this girl has been a 
problem and that you are hoping to refer her to 

a child guidzuice clinic 

39. Discuss with the teachers the possibility of 
playing a tape recording which you made of a 
counseling interview, as a way of explaining what 
counseling is all about 

40. Show your indignation at the inferences they are 
drawing from the girl's statements 

41. Explain to the teachers that the length of number 
of interviews varies considerably from student 

to student 



CATEGORY THREE: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH 
COUNSELOR-PARENT RELATIONSHIPS 



Situation Eight 



A fifth grade student shows :iiore than usual concern about 
his career plans. His father has been urging the boy to 
see his counselor about some tests which might help him 
make an early career choice. In this way, the father 
hopes that his son can concentrate upon school subjects 
and activities related to his choice and not waste his 
education. After the counselor and boy discuss career 
ideas at length, they decide that tests will not add much 
to the information already Zivailable from the regular 
testing program of the school. The father is quite up- 
set by this decision and tries to make an appointment 
to see the counselor. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

1. Avoid making an appointment until after the father 
has "cooled down" and can listen to reason 

2. Welcome the opportvinity to visit with the father, 
hoping to convince the father that elementary 
school experiences contribute little to career 
development 

3. Tell the father, i:: he wants his boy to make a 
choice, that he needs a fortune teller more than 
a counselor 

4. Make an appointment and, in your conference with 
him, search for the "real" need which compels 
the father to force sUch an early choice upon 
his son 

5 . Alert the principa], that you want him to attend 
any conference wit:h the father, hoping that 

the principal's piresence will lessen the father's 
hostility 

6. After making an ajjpointment with the father, call 
the mother and invite her to come to the con- 
ference so that both will be acquainted with 

the outcome of the conference 

7. Suggest that you will confer with him at home 
so that his wife and son cam also participate 

8. Accept the appointment auid invite the boy to 
come also, hoping you auid the boy together cam 
convince the father that a career choice at 
this time would not be a realistic choice 
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Situation Nine 



At a conference with the counselor a father and mother become 
very hostile about teachers and students in the school. They 
feel that the atmosphere of the elementary school is not one 
that Will benefit their boy and threaten to enroll the boy 
in a private school known to the counselor. The counselor 
is very much aware that, for admission, the private school 
asks for a recommendation from the counselor. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

9. Indicate that you would have to give a recommenda~* 
tion to the private school for a transfer and that 
their attitudes are hardly cooperative ones 

10. Reassure the parents that the school's atmosphere 
and the teachers are really not so bad 

11. Send the parents to see the principal if they 
have any complaints 

12. Question the value of a private school for a boy 
who cannot adjust to the public school 

13. Encourage the parents to express their feelings 

r€»veal the "real" problem 

14. Question the parents about their general attitudes 
toward the school system and how they probably 
undermined the boy's faith in his school and teachers 

15. Encourage them to shift schools if they lack con- 
fidence in the present one 

16. Call the principal into your office so that he can 
be apprised of the parents ' complaints about the 
school 
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Situation Ten 



in her work with a third grade girl, a counselor finds that 
the pupil's interests cover a wide range of activities. Inter 
views are filled with discussions of these interests 
what the pupil plans to do about them in the future. A 
from the Lther indicates that she is concerned about the 
fact that a counselor would talk to her daughter so many times 
and wondered what the girl was discussing with the counselor. 



If I were counselor, I would - 

17. invite the parent to your office to review the nature 
of each conference with her daughter 

18. Reassure her that there is nothing wrong with her 
daughter 

19. Tell her to question her daughter about her inter- 
views with me 

20. Explain that counselors are not psychiatrists or 
psychologists 

21. Tell her about the contents of your Ir^.t interview 
with her daughter 

22. AsTc her if she is not interested in her daughter s 
educational development and if she does not trust 
the school in this regard 

23. Refer the mother to the principal who is supposed 
to interpret the educational program of the school 
to all parents 

24. Volunteer to visit the home when the girl is at 
school and when she would not be embarrassed by 
the counselor's presence 
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Situation Twelve 



Tho eon of a school board member has been in the counselor's 
office on several occasions, discussing his career plans. He 
is a very able boy, but he doesn't want to go to college. 

His parents are unhappy about the boy's aspirations. They 
have also expressed concern that the counselor has permitted 
the boy to discuss his own ideas and has not "pushed" college. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

25 . Tell the parents that you work with their boy as 
you would any other — and that means that you don't 
try to "sell" anyone on the idea of going to college 

26. Ignore how the parents feel and go about your 
business 

27. Invite parents and the boy to your office for a 
conference hoping to reconcile the differences 
among them 

28. Go to the administrator and explain your philosophy 
that each individual has a right to self-determination 

29. Call the boy into your office, discuss how his 
parents want him to go to college, and why a 
person with ability ought to use it 

30. Hold your ground against all pressures and maintain 
a good working relationship with the boy 

31. Reassure the parents that all will be OK, and look 
for the "real" problem in your counseling with the 
boy 

32. In a conference with the parents, discuss the 
career development process, and how the boy's per- 
sonal adjustment may be causing him to reject 
college 




CATEGORY FOUR: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH 
COUNSELOR-ADMINISTRATOR RELATIONSHIPS 
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Situation Eighteen 



Because of state teacher certification practices, a teacher 
earns a life certificate after three years of successful 
experience. I^e principal appoints a counselor to the 
committee that each year reviews the status of beginning 
teachers, expecting the counselor to reveal any information 
or impressions he has about teachers. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

1. Tell each beginning teacher what your role was on 
the committee 

2. Protest the appointment and begin looking for 
another position 

3. Accept the appointment and give only positive infor- 
mation about teachers to the committee 

4. Give the requested information to the committee, 
justifying your action on the basis of improved 
instruction for the school 

5 . Protest the method of determining who is successful 
and question your membership on the committee 

6. Accept the responsibility as an important role for 
a counselor 

7. Gladly accept the appointment and volunteer for 
similar assignments 




Si'tuai'tion Twenty— Five 



^?he principal has shown considerable interest in the results 
of the spring achievement testing program. He contacts you 
frequently, wondering when you will have the results ready. 
During his last call, he indicates that he wants them before 
next Friday when he must make his report about staff per- 
formance to the Superintendent of Schools. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

8. Ask for clerical assistance so that the job could 
be finished on time 

9. Indicate that the final report will probably not be 
complete by Friday but that you could give him some 
of the trends by that time 

10. Ask him if he had any particular teachers in mind 
and promise to have the results for them available 
by next Friday 

11. Put everything else aside until you complete the 
job by the deadline 

12. Tell him you simply don't have the time, such a 
job is more than a counselor can do if he is to 
carry on his other activities 

13. Use this occasion to indicate the mauiy functions 
which a counselor has to perform and how concentra- 
ticpn upon one of the functions simply puts every- 
thing else in jeopardy 

14. Tell him y^iu'll try but don't kill yourself getting 
it done 

15. Ask him if he will let you use the stall in his 
office to get the job done 
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Situation Twenty-Seven 



The principal calls you to his office to announce that the 
pupil-counselor ratio must be increased from 1/350 to 1/500 
for the next year. There is not sufficient money to hire 
another counselor so that, with increasing numbers of 
students, he can maintain the 1/350 ratio. He, furthermore, 
indicates that he feels that a counselor should be busy and 
that a ratio of 1/350 gives a counselor too much free time. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

16. Tell the principal that you will be looking for a 
new position if he feels that way alDout a counselor' 
work 

17. Raise a question about what the principal expects 
you to do with such a high ratio — that is, what 
should be the priorities in your work, you cam't 
do everything 

18. Look for another counseling position but don't tell 
the principal until you locate one 

19. Compile a list of your present activities and submit 
it as proof that a ratio of 1/350 is too high to 
perform your job in an acceptable manner 

20. Protest the ratio for next year to a personal friend 
on the school board, particularly the principal's 
attitude toward counseling 

21. The next time the principal wants a special favor, 
tell him you are too busy to get it done 

22. Accept the decision regarding the ratio and ask for 
» full-time office clerk to help with the clerical 
chores 
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Situation Twenty-Eight 



Whenever the principal leaves the building for any signifi- 
cant length of time, he asks the counselor to take over. 

This condition is complicated by a teacher who sends as 
many as twelve students per class period to the office for 
disciplinary reasons. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

23. Refuse to take charge as long as the teacher 
insisted upon sending so many students to the 
principal's office 

24. Accept the assignment as good experience for a 
counselor who should understand a principal's pro- 
blems anyway 

25. Use these teacher referrals as a means to facilitate 
counseling contacts 

26. Raise a question with the principal concerning the 
time which this assignment takes you away from your 
work 

27. See the teacher and try to convince her that she 
is sending too many students to the principal's 
office 

28. Send the students back to the teacher as quickly 
as she refers them to the principal's office 

29. Set up a detention room for the students after 
school as a meauis of curbing their capers in the 
teacher's classroom 

30. Use the experience as a meann of preparing yourself 
for aui administrative position some day 




CATEGORY FIVE: SITUATICttlS DEALING WITH 
COUNSELOR-COUNSELOR RELATIONSHIPS 
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Situation Twenty-One 



A pupil with considerable ability and as normal as a young- 
ster can be in this day and age has been to the counselor's 
office for a conference, it lasted more than thirty minutes. 
One of the other counselors questioned whether it was 
necessary to spend so much time with such a student when 
there were so many who needed a counselor's help so much 
more . 



If I were counselor, I would - 

1. Try to cut back on the time spent with each 
student 

2. Question how a counselor can do anything of impor- 
tance in less than thirty minutes 

3. Interpret such a remark as coming from a counselor 
who lacks any real understanding of counseling 

4. Pay no attention to such a comment 

5. Bring the subject up during a counselor's meeting 
and ask for clarification 

6. Ask the counselor to record his work on tape and 
to compare it with some of your recordings 

7. Let the counselor know in no uncertain terms that 
you consider this a professional matter, one that 
each counselor decides for himself 

8. Take the matter to the principal and 
decide who is correct 



let him 
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Situation Twenty-Two 

Mr. Jame has been talking to a counselee of Mr. Robert 
about test results. It seems that Mr. Jame's interpretation 
of the tests was not the same as that of Mr. Robert. Mr. 
Robert also made some inferences about Mr . Jame as a coun- 
selor. 

If I were Mr. J.ime, I would - 

9. Show the student why you think Mr. Robert is 
technically wrong in his interpretation 

10. Confront Mr. Robert with his lack of professional 
behavior 

11. Let the student decide which interpretation is 
correct 

12. Bring the interpretation matter to a counselor's 
meeting and raise a question about the ethical 
principles involved 

13. Bring Mr. Robert into your office along with the 
student and settle differences once and for all 

14. Tell the student he had better work with Mr. Robert 
.Robert to stay away from your counselees 



15. Tell Mr 



Situation Twenty-Three 



A fellow counselor is rather a verbal person, tending to 
talk too much about students and teachers in the faculty 
lounge, hallways, and outside the school, in other ways, 
he is a professional person and relates well to children, 
adolescents, and adults alike. 



If I were counselor, i would - 

16. Go to the principal and ask him to talk to the 
counselor 

17. When the counselor is not in his office, place a 
copy of a code of ethics on his desk 

18. Wait until the counselor is talking too much and 
raise the question of propriety 

19. Confront the counselor with your feelings about 
his behavior 

20. Ignore the matter 

21. Discuss excessive talking by teachers at a counselors' 
meeting and hope the counselor gets the idea 
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Situation Twenty-Pour 



You are counseling with a boy who is a neighbor and friend of 
another counselor in the school. The boy originally came to 
you on the urgings of his parents who felt he needed some 
"special tests" to help him decide what occupation he should 
enter. After several interviews, you mutually decide that 
additional testing is not needed. You later learn that the 
other counselor at the urging of the boy's parents has 
scheduled him for a battery of tests which he has asked the 
boy to take auid is planning to interpret to the boy and the 
parents . 

If I were counselor, I would - 

22. Contact the parents and question the wisdom of 
administering tests to the boy at this time 

23. Call in the boy and indicate that you had nothing 
to do with the decision to give him some tests 

24. Ask the other counselor why he "went over your head" 
in recommending further tests 

25. Question the other counselor's ethical behavior at 
a meeting of all counselors 

26. Ask the principal to arbitraite the differences of 
opinion about giving more tests 

27 . Tell the other counselor to go ahead and give the 
tests but that you intend to interpret them to the 
boy and to his parents 

28. Ignore the episode altogether 

29. Pay no attention to the other counselor's unethical 
behavior, hoping that it won't become a frequent 
pattern of behavior 



CATEGORY SIX: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH 
COUNSELOR RELATIONSHIPS WITH OTHER 
PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS 
AND AGENCIES OUTSIDE 
THE SCHOOL 
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Situation Twenty-Nine 

A counselor has worked with a couple of students from the 
same family who come to school without shoes on their feet. 
He contacted the welfare agency, but the social worker said 
It would take several weeks to Investigate the family before 
the agency could pay for shoes. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

1. Buy shoes for the youngsters out of my own account 

2. Ask for a conference with the head of the welfare 
agency and demand some kind of emergency action 

3. Collect old shoes from students and start my own 
collection for such needy cases 

4. Write a letter to the local newspaper, complaining 
about services from the welfare agency 

5. Ask the principal to start a petty cash fund for 
such emergencies 

6. Take your case to some of the civic groups, ques- 
tioning the value of bureaucracies that cannot act 
in time of need 

7. Forget the problem and charge it to experiences 
with social welfare agencies 

8. Take the problem to the principal and see whether 
he can get some action from the welfare agency 
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Situation Thirty 



An employer calls your office about a young 
graduating soon and whom he might employ aa 
He wants you to send him her I *Q • and other 
from the records. 



lady who is 
a secretary, 
information 



If I were counselor, I would - 

9. Question the employer about his knowledge about 
the I.Q. 

10. Find out if the girl is interested in the position 
in question and, if so, send whatever information 
the employer wants 

11. Ask the employer to send you a written request 

for the information so you have an official request 

on file 

12. Ask the girl to send the employer a vita to which 
you attach the I.Q. and other information from the 

records 

13. Politely refuse to send any information 

14. Ask the employer what it is he is looking for in 
a secretary and then send him whatever will help 
evaluate the girl 

15. Explain that the school is not a placement bureau 
and that you cannot send the information because 
you lack clerical help 

16. Agree to send the information but delay sending 
the information until the employer has made a 
decision about the girl 
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Situation Thirty-One 



A local policeman appears and says, "One of your students has 
run off with a from another hi^h school. We are trying 

to locate them before they get into serious trouble. If we 
could go through your records, we probably could find some 
clues which would help us locate them." 

If I were counselor, I would - 

17 . Explain the predicament which this request places 
you in and suggest he look elsewhere for clues 

18. Turn all records over to him without any argument 

19. Ask him to go to the principal and bring you written 
permission to release the records 

20. Select out of the files any information which might 
be helpful but do not give him all records 

21. Recognize the serious nature of the problem and, 
using your contacts with students, help in amy way 
you can to find some leads 

22. Apologize for the poor records which schools gener- 
ally keep, then go over the records yourself, and 
pass along any information of a positive nature 

23. Tell him that school records are not public records, 
especially if newspapers are to have access to the 
information 



o 
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Situation Thirty-Two 



A secondary school counselor has been working with an elemen- 
tary school principal who has been conten^lating the hiring 
of a counselor for her elementary school. A school social 
worker already employed by the elementary school, however, 
feels instead that the principal should hire another social 
worker; or in the words of the social worker; "What can an 
elementary school counselor do with these problem children 
that a school social worker or even a school psycho loaist 
can't do better?" 



If I were the secondary school counselor, I would - 

24. Emphasize that there are plenty of children who need 

help, enough to occupy the time of several individuals 
with special skills 

25. Collect data on several pupils that might profit from 
a counselor's assistance, onces that would not be 
referred to the school social worker, and show it 

to the principal 

26. Suggest to the social worker that, if she performed 
her work satisfactorily, there would be no need for 
another school social worker 

27. Accept the fact that the elementary school is probably 
not ready for an elementary school counselor as yet 

28. Invite authority on counseling to talk to the 
teachers, principal, school social worker, and nurse, 
at a staff meeting 

29. Discuss the school social worker's narrow point of 
view and obvious bias against school counselors with 
the principal 

30. Convince some of the teachers that the school needs 
a counselor , hoping they will put some pressure on 
the principal 

31. Discuss the controversy with a school board member 
who is a personal friend 
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Situation Thirty-Three 



A school psychologist in discussing a counselor's work with 
the administrator states that school psychologists have 
suggested that school counselors concentrate on working with 
students who are badly in need of help. While it would be 
nice to work with everyone, he says, "A counselor should 
concentrate on working with those students where it will do 
the most good." 

If I were the counselor, I would - 

32. Question whether the school psychologist isn't wasting 
his time with many students who at best vrill not 
change their behavior or achievement 

33. Forget it and go about your business as if nothing 
had been said 

3 *, Ask the school psychologist why he thought it necessary 
to put ycu in bad light with the administrator 

35. Ask the administrator to bring the school psychologist 
to his office so you can defend your role 

36. Take the school psychologist out to lunch for the 
purpose of discussing his conversation with the 
administrator 

37. Look for anothrsr position, one where a counselor's 
role is apprec tated and accepted 

38. Tabulate the kinds of students with whom you have 
worked and give it to the principal with a copy 
going to the school psychologist 
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Situation Thirty-Four 

A counselor, sensing that a girl has difficulty seeing across 
the room, calls her parents who take her to an eye specialist. 
When the girl eventually wears her glasses to school, the 
nurse shows some concern that she was not advised of the 
action taken by the counselor. She complains to the school 
physician that the counselor is now attempting to diagnose 
physical ailments aind that the counselor does not refer 
students to the nurse before contacting parents; moreover 
she complains to the principal about the counselor's dis- 
honesty with fellow staff members. 

If I were counselor, I would - 

39. Advise her that you are also a professional worker 
and have a right to contact parents about thei..’ 
children 

40. Apologize for "going over her head" to the parents 
and promise not to do it again 

41. Make a bargain with the nurse that you will refer 
students with physical symptoms to her if she 
refers counseling cases to you 

42. Use this case as a way to get the school administra- 
tor to discourage the nurse from counseling students, 
as rumor has it, about their career plauis 

43. Call the shots the way you see them and forget about 
the nurse's defensive behavior 

44. Don't let the nurse run over you once or she will do 
it repeatedly, figuring that anything having to do 
with physical needs is superior to any other needs 

45. At the first opportunity, offer to counsel the nurse 
with respect to hypersensitivity about her work 

46. Seek an apology for the way in which she has ques- 
tioned your integrity 
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APPENDIX B 



PRE-PRACTICUM MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON ALTERNA- 
TIVES OF THE COUNSELOR SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS 
INVENTORY BY CATEGORIES FOR 
HIGH AND LOW PERFORMANCE 
RATED COUNSELOR- 
CANDIDATES 
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CATEGORY ONE: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR-CLIENT 

RELATIONSHIPS 



High Performance Rated Low Performance Rated 



IteiTi 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


1. 


4.21 


.999 


4.38 


.807 


2. 


3.25 


1.16 


3.18 


1.23 


3. 


1.97 


.946 


2.04 


.911 


4. 


3.08 


1.32 


3.56 


1.03 


5. 


1.95 


.865 


2.18 


1.18 


6. 


2.93 


1.23 


2.72 


1.13 


7. 


2.12 


1.12 


1.95 


1.07 


8. 


2.31 


1.02 


1.89 


.895 


9. 


4.62 


.725 


4.53 


.533 


10. 


2.58 


1.15 


2.72 


1.14 


11. 


2.54 


1.15 


2.58 


1.13 


12. 


1.66 


.897 


1.75 


.877 


13. 


3.91 


.953 


3.60 


.906 


14. 


3.27 


1.20 


3.16 


.897 


15. 


2.14 


1.06 


2.10 


.895 


16. 


4.39 


.859 


4.18 


.927 


17. 


2.08 


1.13 


2.22 


.962 


18. 


1.70 


.726 


1.97 


.901 


19. 


3.27 


1.13 


2.52 


1.11 


20. 


3.79 


.95 


3.79 


.99 


21. 


3.64 


1.14 


3.43 


1.01 


22. 


4.79 


.40 


4.50 


.81 


23. 


3.95 


.93 


3.93 


.92 


24. 


2.75 


1.10 


2.83 


1.23 


25. 


3.27 


1.23 


3.16 


1.24 


26. 


4.06 


.77 


3.79 


1.11 


27. 


4.27 


.72 


4.22 


.87 


28. 


4.47 


.76 


4.20 


.99 


29. 


2.91 


1.23 


2.54 


1.20 


30. 


1.64 


.87 


1.54 


.73 


31. 


4.25 


.94 


3.95 


1.05 


32. 


2.00 


.91 


1.95 


.97 


33. 


2.72 


.88 


2.58 


.90 


34. 


2.29 


.84 


2.12 


.85 


35. 


2.02 


.92 


2.14 


.79 


36. 


3.85 


.91 


3.60 


.99 


37. 


2.50 


.97 


3.08 


1.05 


38. 


2.06 


.71 


2.22 


.84 


39. 


1.79 


.67 


2,00 


.73 


40. 


3.91 


.83 


3.77 


1.06 
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Item 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 

51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 
61. 



CATEGORY ONE (Cont'd) 



High Performance Rated 



Mean 


SD 


2.54 


.95 


2.35 


.90 


2.08 


.73 


2.29 


1.05 


1.89 


.71 


2.37 


.75 


2.10 


.77 


2.20 


.93 


3.79 


1.05 


2.95 


1.07 


2.10 


.65 


1.79 


.76 


3.14 


1.02 


4.37 


.63 


2.25 


.82 


1.62 


.59 


4.08 


.83 


3.62 


.92 


2.85 


1.19 


2.75 


1.08 


2.29 


.81 



Low Performance Rated 



Neeui 


SD 


2 .47 


.91 


2.41 


.97 


1.93 


.85 


2.31 


1.02 


1.81 


.69 


2.20 


.76 


1.81 


.72 


2.22 


.82 


3.89 


1.12 


2.81 


1.07 


2.10 


.82 


1.83 


.65 


2.66 


.96 


4.31 


.54 


2.52 


.97 


1.64 


.62 


3.81 


.90 


3.52 


.88 


2.93 


1.08 


2.75 


1.16 


2.56 


1.01 
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CATEGORY TWO: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR-TEACHER 

RELATIONSHIPS 



High Performance Rated 



Item 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

25 . 

26 . 

27 . 

28 . 

29 . 

30 . 

31 . 

32 . 

33 . 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 

37 . 

38 . 

39 . 

40 . 

41 . 



Mean 

3.25 

3.41 

2.64 

3.08 
3.70 
3.66 
3.77 
3.35 
3.52 
4.14 
2.56 
2.29 
4.37 

4.08 
3.85 
4.45 
2.75 
3.66 
4.10 
4.04 
2.91 
3.20 
4.04 
4.64 
3.43 
3.60 
3.97 
3.47 
2.87 
2.83 
2.58 
4.41 
3.47 

4.18 
2.58 
3.52 

3.18 
3.43 
3.89 
4.10 
1.70 



SD 

1.28 

.93 

1.07 

1.05 

.91 

.98 

.87 

1.07 
.93 
.79 
.93 

1.25 

.72 

.86 

.84 

.64 

1.08 
.92 
.68 
.70 

1.07 

1.15 

.86 

.51 

1.15 

.99 

.85 

1.22 

1.18 

1.17 

.97 

.75 

1.22 

1.03 

1.20 

.95 

1.01 

1.11 

1.19 

.89 

.64 



Low Performance Rated 
Mean 



3.12 
3.27 
2.52 
3.08 
3.41 
3.39 
3.25 
3.29 
2.91 
3.60 
2.62 
2.35 

4.12 
4.04 
3.56 

4.37 
2.45 

3.37 
3.95 
4-14 
2.91 

3.25 
4.22 
4.29 

3.60 
3.33 
3.87 
3.20 
2.89 

2.64 

2.60 

4.25 
2.66 
3.81 
2.54 
3.04 
3.16 
3.20 

3.64 
4.22 
1.66 



SD 

1.28 

1.11 

1.04 

1.05 
1.05 
1.16 

.96 

1.05 

1.13 

1.03 

1.05 

1.10 

.88 

.81 

1.07 

.69 

1.13 

.85 

.86 

.73 

.95 

1.12 

.68 

.78 

1.05 

1.24 

.90 

1.30 
1.22 
1.07 
1.05 

.80 

1,16 

1.14 

1.11 

1.09 

1.21 

1.11 

1.31 
.84 
.68 



o 
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CATEGORY THREE: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR-PARENT 

RELATIONSHIPS 



Item 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 



High Perfomence Rated 



Mean 


SD 


3.70 


1.13 


3.25 


1.21 


4.50 


.76 


1.89 


.98 


3.95 


.88 


3.50 


1.24 


3.27 


1.27 


3.00 


1.19 


3.87 


1.09 


2.58 


1.01 


3.20 


1.09 


3.20 


1.05 


1.75 


.59 


2.54 


.88 


3.20 


.86 


3.06 


1.10 


2.75 


1.18 


2.16 


1.04 


3.08 


1.03 


2.64 


1.08 


3.16 


1.17 


4.16 


.65 


3.91 


.88 


3.66 


1.12 


2.22 


1.10 


4.14 


.61 


2.18 


.92 


3.64 


.96 


2.87 


1.01 


1.83 


.89 


2.81 


1.14 


1.93 


.62 



Low Performance Rated 



Mean 


SD 


3.64 


.96 


3.00 


1.20 


4.31 


.93 


1.64 


.77 


3.56 


1.17 


3.27 


1.11 


3.39 


1.13 


3.33 


1.26 


3.52 


1.17 


2.35 


.87 


2.79 


1.03 


3.12 


1.14 


1.87 


.85 


2.64 


1.03 


3.08 


.99 


2.85 


1.17 


2.45 


1.20 


1.79 


.67 


3.35 


1.12 


2.14 


.97 


2.97 


1.12 


3.70 


1,01 


3.45 


1.13 


3.10 


1.06 


2.62 


1.09 


3.95 


.99 


2.20 


.84 


3.54 


.99 


2.70 


1.07 


1.91 


.73 


3.00 


.93 


1.93 


.98 
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CATEGORY POUR: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR-ADMINI- 

STRATOR RELATIONSHIPS 



High Performance Rated Low Performance Rated 



Item 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


1. 


2.37 


1.28 


2.68 


1.35 


2. 


3.75 


.96 


3.60 


1.09 


3. 


3.77 


.98 


3.43 


1.03 


4. 


2.93 


1.23 


2.89 


1.02 


5. 


2.43 


1.11 


2.54 


1.09 


6. 


3.35 


1.10 


3.43 


1.09 


7. 


3.89 


.91 


4.00 


.84 


8. 


2.27 


.88 


2.16 


1.06 


9. 


2.50 


.88 


2.52 


.99 


10. 


3.66 


.96 


3.56 


1.05 


11. 


3.56 


.83 


3.37 


1.07 


12. 


3.35 


1.03 


3.37 


1.01 


13. 


2.89 


.94 


3.06 


1.16 


14. 


3.56 


.95 


3.56 


1.13 


15. 


2.85 


.97 


2.83 


1.08 


16. 


3.66 


1.02 


3.56 


.97 


17. 


2.22 


.77 


2.08 


.83 


18. 


3.68 


1.00 


3.77 


.89 


19. 


2.35 


.90 


2.33 


1.14 


20. 


4.22 


.71 


4.29 


.84 


21. 


4.14 


.73 


4.04 


.93 


22. 


2.37 


1.01 


2.47 


1.17 


23. 


3.62 


.94 


3.79 


.91 


24. 


3.31 


1.06 


2.91 


1.07 


25. 


2.72 


.99 


2.41 


1.03 


26. 


2.14 


.70 


2.20 


.78 


27. 


3.35 


1.05 


2.83 


1.06 


28. 


3.97 


.62 


3.95 


.67 


29. 


3.95 


.76 


3.89 


.96 


30. 


3.68 


.96 


3.43 


.99 
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CATEGORY FIVE: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR-COUNSELOR 

RELATIONSHIPS 





High Performance 


I Rated 


Low Performance 


1 Rat< 


Item 


Mean 


SD 


Meem 


SD 


1. 


4.08 


.83 


4.00 


.91 


2. 


3.66 


1.02 


3.52 


1.07 


3. 


3.02 


1.16 


2.97 


1.23 


4. 


3.25 


1.10 


2.91 


.99 


5. 


3.18 


1.14 


2.91 


1.15 


6. 


4.29 


.81 


4.22 


.84 


7. 


3.04 


1.24 


3.08 


1.07 


8. 


4.47 


.53 


4.50 


.61 


9. 


4.18 


1.09 


4.06 


1.00 


10. 


2.97 


1.16 


2.79 


1.11 


11. 


3.62 


1.03 


3.50 


1.13 


12. 


2.41 


.97 


2.47 


1.09 


13. 


4.18 


.83 


4.18 


1.03 


14. 


3.54 


1.01 


3.79 


1.01 


15. 


4.06 


.74 


4.12 


.85 


16. 


3.70 


1.07 


3.66 


1.02 


17. 


3.93 


.77 


3.64 


1.01 


18. 


3.45 


.97 


3.10 


1.06 


19. 


2.43 


1.01 


3.60 


1.05 


20. 


3.93 


.85 


3.91 


.75 


21. 


2.47 


1.02 


2.06 


.90 


22. 


3.56 


1.09 


3.37 


1.07 


23. 


3.33 


1.00 


3.22 


1.00 


24. 


2.75 


1.07 


2.66 


1.06 


25. 


3.95 


.95 


3.56 


.95 


26. 


4.20 


.64 


3.83 


.87 


27. 


4.18 


.63 


4.08 


.64 


28. 


3.77 


.84 


3.56 


1.01 


29. 


3.45 


1.03 


3.39 


1.11 



o 

ERIC 















a 
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CATEGORY SIX: SITUATIONS DEALING WITH COUNSELOR RELATION- 

SHIPS WITH OTHER PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS 
AND AGENCIES OUTSIDE ‘THE SCHOOL 



High Performance Rated Low Performance Rated 



Item 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


1. 


3.85 


.88 


3.50 


.97 


2. 


? ,11 


1.00 


2.37 


.99 


3. 


3.45 


1.05 


3.10 


1.06 


4. 


4.06 


.82 


4.20 


.57 


5. 


2.50 


1.04 


2.50 


1.08 


6 . 


3.75 


1.01 


3.58 


1.03 


7. 


4.27 


.72 


4.12 


.80 


8. 


2.39 


1.01 


2.18 


1.01 


9. 


3.31 


1.06 


3.00 


1.08 


10. 


3.62 


.94 


3.60 


1.03 


11. 


2.79 


1.20 


2.58 


1.15 


12. 


3.62 


.99 


3.87 


.88 


13. 


3.66 


1.04 


3.75 


.98 


14. 


1.97 


.85 


2.10 


1.04 


15. 


4.25 


.66 


4.14 


.79 


16. 


4.33 


.62 


4.?2 


.58 


17. 


3.04 


1.13 


2.87 


1.18 


18. 


4.50 


.61 


4.37 


.59 


19. 


3.08 


1.25 


2.93 


1.21 


20. 


2.50 


1.15 


2.27 


1.07 


21. 


2.25 


‘ 1.08 


2.06 


.96 


22. 


4.02 


.82 


3.77 


1.04 


23. 


2.12 


1.05 


2.25 


1.14 


24. 


1.70 


.86 


1.68 


.54 


25. 


2.47 


1.02 


2.20 


.93 


26. 


4.54 


.64 


4.45 


.78 


27. 


4.27 


.56 


4.14 


.57 


28. 


2.27 


.92 


2.00 


.67 


29. 


3.85 


.86 


3.77 


1.04 


30. 


3.79 


.67 


3.70 


1.03 


31. 


4.08 


.81 


4.20 


.88 


32. 


4.14 


.73 


3.97 


.96 


33. 


3.75 


.87 


3.75 


.96 


34. 


3.81 


.90 


3.83 


.89 


35. 


3.45 


1.03 


3.37 


.99 


36. 


3.58 


.95 


3.54 


.97 


37. 


4.12 


.63 


3.93 


.71 


38. 


2.85 


1.13 


2.50 


1.08 


39. 


2.62 


1.03 


2.27 


.88 


40. 


3.25 


1.07 


3.41 


1.07 
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CATEGORY SIX (Cont'd) 





High Performamce 


Rated 


Low Performance 


Rated 


Item 


Mean 


SD 


Meaui 


SD 


41. 


3.58 


.99 


3.54 


1.13 


42. 


3.91 


.78 


4.02 


.77 


43 . 


3.33 


.98 


3.50 


1.17 


44 . 


3.89 


.89 


3.75 


.96 


45. 


4.16 


.84 


4.14 


.81 


46 . 


4.25 


.66 


4.08 


.86 




V 



APPENDIX C 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR HIGH, AVERAGE, AND lOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED COUNSELOR-CANDIDATES ON THE 
MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTOR‘S 
NDEA COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION, AND THE 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION 
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MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 





High 


Rated 


Average 


Rated 


Low 


Rated 


Scale 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 

mmmmvm 


Mean 


SD 








Men 








L 


47.42 


5.05 


46.96 


6.71 


48.26 


6.77 


F 


50.28 


4.97 


49.17 


3.71 


49.32 


2.43 


K 


62.67 


10.01 


63.13 


7.61 


61.42 


7.05 


HS 


53.94 


5.86 


54.13 


7.11 


53.21 


9.31 


D 


49.89 


7.31 


49.26 


7.16 


50.74 


7.32 


Hy 


57.72 


7.47 


59.78 


4.66 


60.11 


4.90 


Pd 


55.33 


8.24 


59.83 


7.92 


57.05 


8.38 


Mf 


62.39 


12.75 


65.13 


8.30 


65.63 


12.13 


Pa 


54.00 


6.99 


54.26 


7.98 


56.58 


7.27 


Pt 


57.33 


10.13 


59.09 


13.56 


55.05 


10.61 


Sc 


55.83 


10.31 


56.57 


5.74 


55.16 


11.05 


Ma 


56.17 


10.78 


57.83 


8.f>4 


56.42 


9.26 


Si 


43.39 


6.01 


43.09 


6.87 


45.00 


4.56 



Women 



L 


49.23 


6.26 


50.20 


7.68 


48.76 


7.10 


F 


48.40 


3.07 


49.60 


4.47 


51.93 


5.13 


K 


61.70 


7.91 


59.90 


9.04 


59.90 


8.85 


Hs 


51.17 


6.16 


50.30 


7.05 


50.59 


3.06 


D 


47.43 


4.92 


48.95 


8.46 


47.55 


8.50 


Hy 


56.27 


5.64 


57.02 


6.12 


56.83 


7.98 


Pd 


56.23 


7.38 


56.95 


8.47 


57.24 


9.38 


Mf 


48.13 


9.57 


44.17 


9.43 


45.59 


12.76 


Pa 


51.80 


6.03 


55.70 


8.93 


55.00 


9.18 


Pt 


49.20 


4.02 


52.72 


6.36 


53.83 


9.91 


Sc 


52.33 


4.85 


54.42 


9.58 


56.72 


9o27 


Ma 


53.63 


11.16 


58.72 


9.47 


56.59 


9.09 


Sc 


46.40 


5.26 


46.88 


8.73 


48.10 


9.01 
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NDEA COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 





High 


Rated 


Average 


Rated 


Low 


Rated 


Scale 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


Mesuri 


SD 








Men 








Total 

Score 


87.61 


13.85 


88.22 


15.94 


84.58 


14.49 








Women 








Total 

Score 


90.57 


15.50 


91.35 


14.71 


82.90 


14.56 



OHIO STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 



Men 

Total 

Score 106.56 23.92 114.61 'lam'll 103.16 22.38 



Total 

Score 111.30 



Women 

110.85 



20.65 



19.34 



102.34 



24.54 



APPENDIX D 



CODING INFORMATION ON VARIABLES FROM 
THE COUNSELOR QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Numbe r 

1 

2 

3 



4 



5 



6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Variable Code 



Sex 

Age 

Marital Status 

Father's Educational 
Level 

Mother's Educational 
Level 



Undergraduate Major 
Degree 

Graduate Major 

Guidance & Counseling 
Major 

Teacher's Certificate 
School Level Taught 

Teaching Field 

Amoxint of exposure 
to psychology 



1 - Male 

2 - Female 

1 - 20-30 

2 - 31-49 

3 - 50+ 

1 - Single 

2 - Married 

3 - Divorced, Separated, 

Widowed 

1 - Less than high school 

2 - High school graduate 

3 - College graduate 

1 - Less than high school 

2 - High school graduate 

3 - College graduate 

1 - Academic 

2 - Non-academic 

3 - No Response 

1 - BA 

2 - BS 

3 - Other 

1 - Education 

2 - Non-education 



1 - Yes 

2 - No 

1 - Yes 

2 - No 

1 - Elementary 

2- 7-12 

3 - College (None) 

1 - Academic 

2 - Non-academic 

3 - No Response 

1-0 courses 
2 - 1-3 courses 

3- 4+ courses 
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Nvntiber Variable 



Code 



14 



15 



16 



17 



18 



19 



20 



Amount of exposure 



to sociology 


1 


- 


0 courses 




2 


- 


1~3 courses 




3 


- 


4+ courses 


Had Counseling 


Process 


1 


- 


Yes 




2 


- 


No 


Occupational 


Information 


1 


- 


Yes 




2 


- 


No 


Measurement of 


Aptitudes 


1 


- 


Yes 




2 


— 


No 


Experience as a 


Teacher 


1 


- 


0~2 years 




2 


- 


3-5 years 




3 


— 


6 + years 


Work Experience 


1 




0-2 years 




2 


- 


3-5 years 




3 




6 + years 


Counseling Experience 


1 


- 


0 years 




2 


— 


1-3 years 




3 


- 


4 + years 



er|c 



APP:E3!TDIX e 



CODING INFORMATION FOR THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
PSYCHO LOGICT^’” EXAMINATION, THE NDEA 
COMPREP IVE EXZUyilNATION AND 
TEDE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
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OHIO STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 



Number 


Scale 


Code 


21 


Total Score 


1 


— 


90 Less 






2 


— 


91-119 






3 




120 + 




NDEA COMPREHENSIVE 


EXAMINATION 


22 


Total Score 


1 




76 Less 






2 


— 


77-98 






3 


— 


99 + 




MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


23 


L Scale 


1 


mm 


43 Less 






2 


- 


44-52 






3 




53 + 


24 


F Scale 


1 




46 Less 






2 


— 


47-52 






3 


— 


53 f 


25 


K Scale 


1 




55 Less 






2 


— 


56-66 






3 


- 


67 + 


29 


Pd Scale 


1 




50 Less 






2 


- 


51-62 






3 


- 


63 + 


34 


Ma Scale 


1 




49 Less 






2 


- 


50-58 






3 


— 


59 + 


35 


Si Scale 


1 


— 


40 Less 



2 - 41-48 

3 - 49 + 



o 

ERIC 



APPENDIX F 



SINGLES, DOUBLES, AND TRIPLES OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON THE 
COUNSELOR SIIUATIONAIj ANALYSIS INVENTORY 
AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS SUBMITTED 
TO CROSS-VALIDATION FOR HIGH AND 
LOW PERFORMANCE RATED 
COUNSELOR- CAND IDATES 
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TABLE 1 

SINGLES, DOUBLES, AND TRIPLES OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 
ALTERNATIVES OF CATEGORY ONE OF THE COUNSELOR 
SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS INVENTORY SUBMITTED 
TO CROSS-VALIDATION FOR HIGH AND LOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED COUNSELOR - 
CANDIDATES 



Items and Nature 
of Change® 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern 


Initial 

Group^ 


Cross 

idation 

Gronp^ 


Total 




L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1:3 


4 


0 


1 


1 


5 


1 


2:1 


3 


5 


0 


2 


3 


7 


2:3 


5 


5 


3 


3 


8 


8 


3:3 


3 


5 


4 


3 


7 


8 


4:1 


4 


4 


3 


4 


7 


8 


5:1 


3 


4 


0 


4 


3 


8 


5:3 


2 


r 


2 


0 


4 


5 


8:3 


4 


6 


5 


5 


9 


11 


11:3 


5 


5 


2 


2 


7 


7 


12:3 


7 


5 


2 


1 


9 


6 


13:3 


2 


6 


1 


2 


3 


8 


17:3 


4 


7 


4 


1 


8 


8 


19:3 


3 


11 


3 


5 


6 


16 


21:3 


5 


7 


0 


1 


5 


8 


29:1 


4 


0 


1 


2 


5 


2 


29:3 


1 


6 


1 


2 


2 


8 


33:3 


2 


9 


6 


1 


8 


10 


35:3 


5 


10 


7 


5 


12 


15 


36:3 


5 


1 


0 


3 


5 


3 


37:1 


2 


5 


1 


4 


3 


9 


37:3 


2 


4 


2 


1 


4 


5 


38:3 


3 


4 


6 


1 


9 


5 


43:3 


6 


5 


3 


1 


9 


6 


44 : 3 


4 


5 


3 


5 


7 


10 


46:3 


3 


7 


2 


2 


5 


9 


50:1 


2 


5 


5 


2 


7 


7 


50:3 


4 


4 


3 


0 


7 


4 


53:3 


4 


8 


5 


3 


9 


11 


58:3 


4 


4 


1 


1 


5 


5 


60:1 


0 


5 


1 


0 


1 


5 


60:3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


7 


7 


61:1 


2 


5 


0 


3 




8 



o 
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TABLE 1 — Continued 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Chamge® 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern. 


Initial 

Group^ 


Cr 

Vali 

Gr 


OSS 

dation 

oupC 


Total 




L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1. 


29-1:24-2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


5 


0 


2. 


8-2:33-2 


23 


14 


7 


11 


30 


25 


3. 


29-1:54-2 


4 


0 


i 


2 


5 


2 


4. 


1-3:15-2 


4 


0 


1 


1 


5 


1 


5. 


5-2:19-2 


22 


9 


9 


11 


31 


20 


6. 


29-1:26-2 


4 


0 


1 


2 


5 


2 


7. 


22-2: 1-3 


4 


0 


1 


1 


5 


1 


8. 


16-2:29-1 


4 


0 


1 


2 


5 


2 


9. 


34-2:19-2 


24 


12 


9 


10 


33 


22 


10. 


59-2:13-3:15-2 


26 


18 


13 


11 


39 


29 


11. 


52-2:33-2:48-2 


25 


16 


10 


13 


35 


31 


12. 


19-2:52-2:49-2 


21 


12 


8 


12 


29 


24 


13. 


35-2:60-2:28-2 


22 


13 


7 


11 


29 


24 


14. 


34-2: 5-2:14-2 


20 


12 


11 


8 


31 


20 


15. 


49-2:19-2:10-2 


19 


6 


16 


1 3 


35 


21 


16. 


19-2:31-2: 5-2 


20 


9 


8 


9 


28 


18 


17. 


38-2:47-2:13-2 


23 


15 


10 


14 


33 


29 


18. 


41-2:13-2:54-2 


26 


18 


16 


12 


42 


30 


19. 


26-2: 8-2:19-2 


20 


10 


5 


8 


25 


18 


20. 


2-2:37-2:61-2 


17 


9 


12 


7 


29 


16 


21. 


18-2:59-2:60-2 


23 


15 


12 


12 


35 


27 


22. 


53-2: 8-2:52-2 


22 


14 


8 


10 


30 


24 


23. 


61-2:34-2:46-2 


22 


14 


13 


10 


35 


24 


24. 


13-2:37-2:39-2 


21 


13 


12 


10 


33 


23 


25. 


10-5: 2-3 


1 


5 


2 


0 


3 


5 


26. 


29-2:19-3 


2 


10 


3 


4 


5 


14 
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TABLE 1 — Continued 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Chemge^ 


Number of Counselor— Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern. 


Initial 

Group" 


Cross 

Validat ion 
Group^ 


Total 


H<S 


L* 


H 


L 


H 


L 


27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 


54-2:13-3 
4-2: 5-3 
13-3:39-2:10-2 
36-2:25-2:56-2 
55-2:51-2; 1-2 


1 

1 

1 

16 

19 


6 

5 

6 
23 
25 


f 1 
\ 1 

1 

14 

15 


0 

5 

1 

10 

15 


2 

2 

2 

30 

34 


8 

5 

7 

33 

40 



a 

1 indicates change from disagree to acree o 
no change, 3 indicates change from agree to Sis;gree 

groups**^*! <=o“n8elor-candidates in high and low rated 

group^rtl! counselor-candidates in high and low rated 



High Performance 
Low Performzmce 
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TABLE 2 

SINGLES, DOUBLES, AND TRIPLES OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 
ALTERNATIVES OF CATEGORY TO) OF THE COUNSELOR 
SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS INVENTORY SUBMITTED 
TO CROSS-VALIDATION FOR HIGH AND LOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED COUNSELOR- 
CANDIDATES 



Items and Nature 
of Chiuige* 


Number of Counselor Caridiuates 
exhibiting the pattern 


Initial 

Group^ 


Cross 

Validat ion 
Group^ 


Total 


H 


L 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1:3 


2 


5 


2 


2 


4 


7 


2:3 


0 


3 


0 


2 


0 


5 


4:1 


4 


5 


2 


2 


6 


7 


6:3 


2 


4 


2 


1 


4 


5 


9:3 


2 


6 


1 


2 


3 


8 


10:1 


1 


4 


2 




3 


5 


11:3 


1 


4 


1 


3 


2 


7 


14:3 


1 


4 


0 


2 


1 


6 


15:1 


1 


4 


2 


1 


3 


5 


17:3 


3 


9 


4 


2 


7 


11 


18:3 


4 


3 


2 


2 


6 


5 


19:3 


3 


0 


0 


2 


3 


2 


21:1 


1 


5 


1 


1 


2 


6 


21:3 


3 


5 


2 


1 


5 


6 


22:3 


2 


5 


3 


4 


5 


9 


24:1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


29:1 


5 


6 


2 


5 


7 


11 


29:3 


2 


4 


2 


2 


4 


6 


30:3 


4 


4 


3 


3 


7 


7 


31:3 


3 


4 


3 


1 


6 


5 


33:1 


8 


6 


4 


0 


12 


6 


33:3 


0 


5 


4 


4 


4 


9 


35:1 


3 


6 


3 


2 


6 


8 


35:3 


1 


5 


1 


3 


2 


8 


36:3 


2 


6 


1 


1 


3 


7 


37:3 


5 


4 


2 


2 


7 


6 


38:1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


38:3 


3 


8 


3 


2 


6 


10 


39:3 


4 


4 


2 


4 


6 


8 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Change^ 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern. 


Initial 

Group^ 


Cross 

Validation 

GroupC 


Total 




L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1 • 


1 / — ^ 




J.J 


10 


10 


33 


25 


2. 


35-2:36-2 


24 


16 


9 


10 


33 


26 


3. 


11-2:35-2 


25 


14 


13 


9 


38 


23 


4. 


35-2:15-2 


25 


16 


13 


11 


38 


27 


5. 


29-2:17-2 


19 


11 


10 


9 


29 


20 


6. 


35-2:29-2 


20 


12 


11 


7 


31 


19 


7. 


35-2:38-2 


22 


14 


12 


13 


34 


27 


8. 


35-2: 2-2 


26 


15 


14 


10 


40 


25 


9. 


37-2:35-2 


23 


13 


10 


12 


33 


25 


10. 


24-2:35-2 


26 


17 


14 


13 


40 


30 


11. 


35-2:9-2 


23 


13 


13 


11 


36 


24 


12. 


2-2: 1-2 


28 


20 


16 


13 


44 


33 


13. 


35-2: 1-2 


24 


16 


12 


12 


36 


28 


14. 


9-2: 1-2 


26 


17 


16 


14 


42 


31 


15. 


37-2:35-2:32-2 


23 


12 


10 


11 


33 


23 


16. 


14-2: 5-2:17-2 


20 


12 


7 


9 


27 


21 


17. 


37-2:35-2:14-2 


21 


10 


10 


10 


31 


20 


18. 


36-2: 2-2:35-2 


24 


12 


9 


8 


33 


20 


19. 


2-2:36-2:21-2 


21 


12 


11 


10 


32 


22 


20. 


35-2:36-2:23-2 


24 


13 


8 


10 


32 


23 


21. 


29-2:35-2:10-2 


18 


9 


9 


5 


27 


14 


22. 


15-2:35-2: 4-2 


21 


10 


11 


10 


32 


20 


23. 


21-2:19-2:35-2 


20 


10 


11 


11 


31 


21 


24. 


35-2:36-2:34-2 


23 


13 


8 


7 


31 


20 


25. 


16-2:17-2: 9-2 


22 


13 


11 


11 


33 


24 


26. 


24-2:17-2:10-2 


22 


14 


10 


10 


32 


24 


27. 


22-2: 9-2:35-2 


19 


10 


11 


8 


30 


18 


28. 


37-2:35-2:11-2 


22 


9 


9 


9 


31 


18 


29. 


11-2: 2-2:36-2 


25 


14 


12 


8 


37 


22 


30. 


14-2:27-2:17-2 


22 


12 


11 


10 


33 


22 


31. 


17-2: 2-2: 9-2 


22 


12 


11 


9 


33 


21 


32. 


29-2: 9-2:35-2 


18 


8 


10 


7 


28 


15 


33. 


9-2: 1-2:21-2 


22 


11 


13 


13 


35 


24 


34. 


36-2:10-2: 9-2 


20 


12 


11 


9 


31 


21 


35. 


25-2:11-2:36-2 


22 


14 


10 


9 


32 


23 


36. 


35-2: 1-2:37-2 


21 


11 


9 


11 


30 


22 


37. 


29-2:21-2: 2-2 


19 


11 


12 


9 


31 


20 


38. 


9-2:35-2:41-2 


23 


13 


12 


9 


35 


22 
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TABLE 2 — Continued 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Change^ 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern. 


Init 

Gro 


ial 

up^ 


Cross 

Validation 

Groups 


Total 




L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


39. 


9-3:25-2 


2 


6 


1 


2 


3 


8 


40. 


34-3: 1-2 


0 


4 


2 


3 


2 


7 


41. 


4-2:35-1 


1 


6 


3 


2 


4 


8 


42. 


2-2:35-3 


1 


5 


1 


3 


2 


8 


43. 


27-2:34-3 


0 


4 


2 


3 


2 


7 


44. 


38-2: 9-3 


0 


5 


0 


2 


0 


7 


45. 


33-3:11-2 


0 


4 


4 


4 


4 


8 


46. 


36-3: 2-2 


2 


6 


1 


0 


3 


6 


47. 


18-2:33-3 


0 


4 


3 


3 


3 


7 


48. 


29-2:33-3 


0 


5 


3 


3 


3 


8 


49. 


33-3:20-2 


0 


4 


4 


2 


4 


6 


50. 


3-2:17-3 


2 


7 


4 


2 


6 


9 


51. 


12-2:33-3 


0 


4 


4 


4 


4 


8 


52. 


33-3: 9-2 


0 


4 


4 


4 


4 


8 


53. 


27-2:17-3 


2 


8 


4 


2 


6 


10 


54. 


35-3:19-2 


0 


4 


1 


2 


1 


6 


55. 


29-2:17-3 


2 


7 


3 


1 


5 


8 


56 . 


33-3:32-2 


0 


4 


4 


4 


4 


8 


57. 


5-2:33-3 


0 


4 


3 


3 


3 


7 


58. 


4-2:33-3 


0 


5 


3 


2 


3 


7 


59. 


2-2:17-3 


3 


8 


4 


2 


7 


10 


60. 


5-2:17-3 


2 


8 


4 


2 


6 


10 


61. 


18-2:17-3 


2 


8 


3 


1 


5 


9 


62. 


39-2:17-3:12-2 


1 


6 


2 


0 


3 


6 


63. 


3-2:29-2:17-3 


1 


7 


3 


1 


4 


8 



indicates change from disagree to t^gree, 2 indi- 
cates no change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree. 

^Number of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 30. 

^Number of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups s= 18. 

= High Performance 

® = Low performance 
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TABLE 3 

SINGLES, DOUBLES, AND TRIPLES OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 
ALTERNATIVES OF CATEGORY THREE OF THE COUNSELOR 
SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS INVENTORY SURMITTED 
TO CROSS-VALIDATION FOR HIGH AND LOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED COUNSELOR- 
CANDIDATES 



Items and Nature 
of Change® 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern 


Initial 

Group^ 


Cross 

Validation 

Group^ 


Tot 


:al 


H^ 


L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1:1 


5 


4 


0 


2 


5 


6 


2:1 


6 


4 


1 


0 


7 


4 


2:3 


6 


6 


1 


4 


7 


10 


4:1 


4 


1 


0 


1 


4 


2 


5:3 


2 


4 


1 


4 


3 


8 


6:3 


3 


6 


3 


2 


6 


8 


7:3 


6 


6 


1 


3 


7 


9 


8:3 


6 


5 


2 


3 


8 


8 


9:1 


0 


3 


0 


1 


0 


. 4 


9:3 


2 


4 


3 


2 


5 


6 


10:3 


2 


9 


5 


2 


7 


11 


11:3 


3 


7 


2 


5 


5 


12 


14:3 


4 


6 


2 


3 


6 


9 


15:1 


2 


5 


1 


1 


3 


6 


16:3 


4 


9 


2 


3 


6 


12 


17:3 


15 


8 


5 


7 


20 


15 


18:1 


4 


0 


1 


0 


5 


0 


18:3 


1 


8 


0 


2 


1 


10 


19:1 


3 


4 


0 


1 


3 


5 


20:3 


3 


8 


2 


5 


5 


13 


21:3 


9 


5 


4 


3 


13 


8 


24:3 


4 


10 


3 


1 


7 


11 


26:1 


4 


0 


1 


1 


5 


3 


27:3 


3 


8 


7 


3 


10 


11 


28:1 


2 


4 


2 


3 


4 


7 


28:3 


4 


4 


0 


2 


4 


6 


29:1 


4 


2 


1 


1 


5 


3 


29:3 


12 


2 


1 


3 


13 


5 


31:3 


5 


6 


2 


2 


7 


8 
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TABLE 3 — Continued 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Change^ 

1 ' 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern. 


Ini 

Gr 


tial 

oup^ 


Cross 

Validat ion 
Groiip^ 


"otal 




L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1. 


10-2:14-2 


24 


16 


12 


13 


36 


29 


2. 


5-2:19-3 


4 


0 


1 


1 


5 


1 


3. 


29-3:30-2 


9 


2 


1 


3 


10 


5 


4. 


29-1:19-2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


5 


0 


5. 


2-1:32-2 


6 


2 


1 


0 


7 


2 


6. 


24-2:21-3 


7 


3 


2 


3 


9 


6 


7. 


27-2: 6-2 


24 


16 


8 


12 


32 


28 


8. 


29-3: 3-2 


9 


1 


1 


2 


10 


3 


9. 


9-2: 2-1 


6 


2 


0 


0 


6 


2 


10. 


5-2:10-2 


25 


16 


12 


11 


37 


27 


11. 


24-2: 2-1 


6 


2 


1 


0 


7 


2 


12. 


16-2:14-2 


21 


13 


14 


12 


35 


25 


13. 


10-2: 6-2 


25 


14 


11 


14 


36 


28 


14. 


5-2: 9-2 


26 


18 


14 


11 


40 


29 


15. 


32-2: 9-2: 5-2 


24 


15 


12 


8 


36 


23 


16. 


27-2:32-2: 6-2 


22 


13 


7 

* 


Q 


29 




17. 


29-3:12-2: 1-2 


8 


1 


1 


2 


9 


3 


18. 


23-2:29-3: 3-2 


9 


1 


1 


2 


10 


3 


19. 


29-3:23-2:: 4-2 


10 


2 


1 


2 


11 


4 


20. 


9-2: 5-2: 21-3 


9 


4 


2 


1 


11 


5 


21. 


28-2:10-2: 9-2 


21 


13 


10 


11 


31 


24 


22. 


15-2:32-2: 5-2 


22 


14 


14 


7 


36 


21 


23. 


29-1:19-2:10-2 


4 


0 


1 


0 


5 


0 


24. 


9-2:21-3:13-2 


8 


4 


2 


2 


10 


6 


25. 


9-2:17-3:10-2 


12 


4 


3 


5 


15 


9 


26. 


9-2:17-3:14-2 


12 


3 


2 


4 


14 


7 


27. 


6-2: 5-2:10-2 


22 


12 


10 


10 


32 


22 


28. 


25-2:27-2: 9-2 


21 


12 


9 


11 


30 


23 


29. 


9-2:17-3:16-2 


12 


4 


3 


5 


15 


9 


30. 


6-2:28-2: 2-1 


6 


1 


0 


0 


6 


1 


31. 


25-2:17-3:24-2 


12 


4 


4 


5 


16 


9 


32. 


16-2: 9-2:18-2 


20 


9 


12 


13 


32 


22 


33. 


25-2:20-2: 2-2 


6 


0 


1 


0 


7 


0 


34. 


2-1: 6-2: 9-2 


6 


2 


0 


0 


6 


2 


35. 


25-2: 6-2: 10-2 


22 


11 


11 


12 


33 


23 


36. 


10-2:11-2: 6-2 


22 


11 


10 


9 


32 


20 


37. 


16-2:15-2:13-2 


20 


12 


16 


9 


36 


21 


38. 


10-2: 5-2:16-2 


20 


11 


11 


10 


31 


21 


39. 


6-2:27-2:16-2 


18 


9 


7 


11 


25 


20 
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TABLE 3 — Continued 







Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern. 


Pattern 
wo . 


Items & Nature 
of Change 


InitiaJL 
Group" ' 


Cross 

Validation 

nronr*'" 

> - — j;- 


Total 








L 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1 40. 


1-2:18-3 


1 


8 


0 


2 


1 


10 


41 


27-3: 9-2 


3 


8 


6 


3 


9 


11 


42. 


18-3:32-2 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


43. 


14-2:29-2 


11 


20 


13 


12 


24 


32 


44. 


6-3:29-2 


0 


6 


3 


1 


3 


7 


45. 


27-3:21-2 


0 


5 


2 


1 


3 


6 


47. 


18-3: 7-2 


0 


6 


0 


2 


0 


8 


48. 


25-2:10-3 


1 


7 


5 


2 


6 


9 


49. 


26-2:18-3 


0 


7 


C 


1 


0 


8 


50. 


23-2:29-2 


11 


23 


14 


14 


25 


37 


51. 


10-3:18-2 


1 


6 


4 


1 


5 


7 


52. 


3-2:11-3 


3 


7 


2 


4 


5 


11 


53. 


11-3: 4-2 


2 


7 


2 


5 


4 


12 


54. 


25-2:18-3 


0 


7 


0 


2 


0 


9 


55. 


4-2:16-3 


3 


7 


2 


2 


5 


9 


DD • 


1 0_0 . 0Q_0 

JL. • At At 


14 


04 


16 


T n 

V/ 


■30 


-lA 


57. 


29-2:11-3 


1 


6 


1 


3 


2 


9 


58. 


20-2:24-3 


2 


6 


3 


0 


5 


6 


59. 


18-3: 8-2 


0 


5 


0 


2 


0 


7 


60. 


25-2:11-3 


2 


7 


2 


3 


4 


10 


61. 


7-2:16-3 


2 


8 


2 


2 


4 


10 


62. 


4-2:29-2 


12 


22 


15 


14 


27 


36 


63 . 


29-2:10-3 


0 


8 


5 


]. 


5 


9 


64. 


29-2: 7-2 


12 


20 


15 


8 


27 


28 


65. 


21-2:29-2 


10 


19 


12 


11 


22 


30 


66. 


6-3:26-2 


2 


6 


2 


2 


4 


8 


67. 


29-2:30-2 


12 


24 


16 


13 


28 


37 


68. 


4-2:10-3:5-2 


2 


8 


5 


0 


7 


8 


69. 


29-2:30-2:15-2 


10 


18 


15 


11 


25 


29 


70. 


18-2:27-2:16-3 


1 


8 


1 


1 


2 


9 


71. 


27-2: 6-3:29-2 


0 


4 


3 


0 


3 


4 


72. 


25-2: 2-2:11-3 


1 


6 


2 


3 


3 


9 


73. 


23-3:32-2:18-3 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


74. 


11-3:13-2:17-2 


0 


5 


1 


2 


1 


7 


75. 


24-3: 8-2:20-2 


2 


6 


3 


0 


5 


6 


76. 

77. 


12-2:14-2:29-2 

32-2:29-2:31-2 


9 


18 


11 


11 


20 


29 


78. 


18-3: 1-2:25-2 


0 


7 


0 


2 


0 


9 


79. 


32-2:18-3: 2-2 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 




TABLE 3 — Continued 



1 

D ai +- 4- 

<*• ^ C, Vi# JLa A X 

No. 


Itcias & Nature 
of Change® 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting th<j Pattern. 


li'ii 

Gr 


tiai 

oup^ 


j Cross 
1 ^^alidation 
Group^ 


Total 


H<i 


L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


80. 


29-2:17-2: 4-2 


6 


14 


11 


9 


17 


23 


81. 


32-2:18-3:29-2 


0 


5 


0 


0 


rv 


5 


82. 


18-3: 1-2:32-2 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


6 


83. 


14-2:20-2:10-3 


0 


4 


2 


0 


2 


4 


84. 


29-2: 5-2:23-2 


11 


20 


13 


10 


24 


30 


85. 


7-2:11-3:4-2 


1 


7 


1 


4 


2 


11 


86. 


12-2: 6-3:29-2 


0 


5 


3 


1 


3 


6 


87. 


29-2:30-2:14-2 


10 


19 


13 


12 


23 


31 


88. 


6-3:25-2:29-2 


0 


6 


3 


1 


3 


7 


89. 


31-2: 1-2:17-2 


8 


15 


8 


9 


x& 


24 


90. 


29-2:30-2:13-2 


12 


24 


16 


10 


28 


34 


91 . 


19-2:29-2:14-2 


9 


18 


12 


10 


21 


28 


92. 


29-2:21-2: 3-2 


10 


19 


12 


11 


22 


30 


93. 


3-2:23-2:29-2 


11 


13 


14 


14 


25 


37 



Si 

1 indicates change from disagree to agree, 2 indi- 
cates no change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree. 

Number of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 30. 

Q 

Number of counselor— candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 18. 



= High Performance 



= Low Performance 
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TABLE 4 

SINGLES, DOUBLES, AND TRIPLES OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 
ALTERNATIVES OF CATEGORY FOUR OF THE COUNSELOR 
SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS INVENTORY SUBMITTED 
TO CROSS-VALIDATION FOR HIGH AND LOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED COUNSELOR- 
CANDIDATES 



Items and Nature 
of Change A 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern 


Initial 

Groupb 


Cross 

Validation 

GroupC 


Total 




L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1:1 


2 


5 


2 


4 


4 


9 


2 : 1 


6 


4 


4 


3 


10 


7 


3 : 1 


6 


1 


1 


1 


7 


2 


4 : 1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


4 


2 


4 : 3 


4 


7 


5 


2 


9 


9 


5 : 1 


3 


4 


2 


1 


5 


5 


5:3 


4 


5 


0 


0 


4 


5 


6:3 


8 


2 


2 


2 


10 


4 


7:3 


4 


1 


2 


0 


6 


1 


9:1 


3 


6 


0 


1 


3 


7 


9:3 


0 


3 


1 


1 


1 


4 


10:1 


4 


4 


1 


0 


5 


4 


10:3 


0 


4 


2 


1 


2 


5 


11:3 


2 


4 


0 


1 


2 


5 


12:1 


1 


5 


1 


0 


2 


5 


13:1 


3 


4 


3 


1 


6 


5 


13:3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


7 


8 


14:3 


4 


6 


2 


2 


6 


8 


15:3 


2 


6 


1 


1 


3 


7 


16:1 


5 


5 


3 


3 


8 


8 


19:1 


1 


4 


2 


1 


3 


5 


19:3 


1 


3 


2 


2 


3 


5 


21:1 


4 


1 


0 


0 


4 


1 


23:1 


5 


2 


1 


1 


6 


3 


24:3 


2 


4 


1 


5 


3 


9 


27:3 


2 


5 


2 


3 


4 


8 


30:3 


3 


5 


0 


4 


3 


9 



o 

FRir 
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TABLE 4 — Continued 







Number of 


Counselor-Candidates 






exhibiting 


3 the 


pattern . 












Cross 






Pattern 


Items & Nature 


Initial 


Validation 


Total 


No. 


of Change* 


Group® 


Group® 












L« 


H 


L 


hI 


L 


1. 


21-1:9-2 


4 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 


2. 


7-3:30-2 


3 


1 


2 


0 


5 


1 


3. 


19-2: 9-2 


26 


17 


13 


13 


39 


30 


4. 


9-2:13-2 


22 


15 


10 


12 


32 


27 


5. 


26-2:10-2 


24 


17 


15 


17 


39 


34 


6. 


9-2: 8-2 


24 


16 


13 


14 


37 


30 


7. 


11-2: 2-1 


4 


2 


4 


2 


8 


4 


8. 


16-2: 6-3: 1-2 


6 


1 


1 


1 


7 


2 


9. 


6-3:26-2: 8-2 


6 


0 


1 


2 


7 


2 


10. 


9-2: 6-3:26-2 


6 


1 


2 


2 


8 


3 


11. 


23-1:20-2:21-1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


12. 


26-2: 9-2:11-2 


22 


13 


17 


14 


39 


27 


13. 


18-2: 9-2:26-2 


23 


15 


14 


14 


37 


29 


14. 


8-2: 92: 1-2 


21 


12 


11 


10 


32 


22 


15. 


19-2:11-2:14-2 


20 


11 


11 


11 


31 


22 


16. 


1-2:26-2: 9-2 


22 


11 


12 


11 


34 


22 


17. 


8-2:10-2:24-2 


22 


13 


14 


9 


36 


22 


18. 


19-2: 9-2:20-2 


26 


17 


13 


13 


39 


30 


19. 


26-2: 2-2:10-2 


22 


14 


10 


14 


32 


28 


20. 


2-2:10-2: 8-2 


22 


12 


9 


12 


31 


24 


21. 


12-1:17-2 


1 


4 


1 


0 


2 


4 


22. 


21-2:20-2 


25 


29 


18 


16 


43 


45 


23. 


14-3: 6-2 


2 


6 


2 


1 


4 


7 


24. 


17-2:14-3: 8-2 


2 


5 


1 


2 


3 


7 


25. 


28-2: 5-2:15-3 


1 


5 


1 


1 


2 


6 


26. 


1-1:29-2:25-2 


0 


4 


1 


3 


1 


7 


27. 


16-2:24-2: 4-3 


1 


4 


4 


0 


5 


4 


28. 


28-2:12-1: 2-2 


1 


4 


1 


0 


2 


4 


29 o 


1-2:30-3:23-2 


1 


4 


0 


2 


1 


6 


30. 


1-2:30-3: 7-2 


1 


4 


0 


2 


1 


6 



o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 4 — Continued 



Pattern 

NO. 


Items & Nature 
of Change* 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern. 


Initial 

Group^ 


Crc 

Vali< 

Grc 


3SS 

Nation 

DUpC 


Total 


H<i 


L« 


H 


L 


H 


L 


31. 


14-3:30-3: 7-2 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


32. 


4-3:0-2 :23-2 


1 


4 


3 


2 


4 


6 


33. 


23-2: 1-2:19-1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


0 


3 


34. 


11-2: 6-2:14-3 


2 


6 


2 


1 


4 


7 



^1 Indicates change from disagree to agree, 2 indi- 
cates no change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree. 

^Number of counselor-candidates in high zuid low rated 
groups B 30. 

^Number of counselor-cauididates in high and low rated 
groups » 18. 

« High Performamce 

® ■> Low Performance 
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TABLE 5 

SINGLES, DOUBLES, AND TRIPLES OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 
ALTERNATIVES OF CATEGORY FIVE OF THE COUNSELOR 
SITUATIONAL ANALYSIS INVENTORY SUBMITTED 
TO CROSS-VALIDATION FOR HIGH AND LOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED COUNSELOR- 
CANDIDATES 



Items and Nature 
of Change* 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern 


Initial 

Group^ 


Cross 

Validation 

Groups 


Total 




L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


2:1 


3 


4 


2 


1 


5 


5 


3:1 


8 


4 


1 


3 


9 


7 


4:1 


4 


2 


2 


1 


6 


3 


5:1 


4 


6 


1 


3 


5 


9 


5:3 


0 


4 


1 


2 


1 


6 


7:1 


4 


4 


1 


1 


5 


5 


7:3 


4 


3 


1 


3 


5 


6 


9:1 


6 


4 


2 


2 


8 


6 


10:3 


5 


3 


1 


4 


6 


7 


11:1 


3 


4 


2 


4 


5 


8 


12:3 


4 


2 


2 


2 


6 


4 


14:1 


4 


3 


3 


1 


7 


4 


16:3 


4 


3 


4 


1 


8 


4 


17:1 


4 


2 


2 


0 


6 


2 


18:1 


4 


2 


2 


5 


6 


7 


18:3 


2 


6 


1 


1 


3 


7 


19:1 


4 


4 


1 


1 


5 


5 


21:1 


5 


4 


0 


1 


5 


5 


21:3 


2 


4 


3 


1 


5 


5 


23:1 


3 


5 


3 


0 


6 


5 


24:3 


2 


5 


2 


4 


4 


9 


25:1 


5 


4 


1 


2 


6 


6 


28:1 


2 


4 


0 


2 


2 


6 


29:1 


1 


5 


4 


0 


5 


5 


29:3 


3 


5 


3 


0 


6 


5 


22:3 


1 


3 


5 


5 


6 


8 



21-1 




TABLE 5 — Continued 




indicates change from disagree to agree, 2 indicates 
no change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree. 

dumber of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 30. 

dumber of counselor -candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 18. 

^ = High Performance 

o « Low Performance 
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TABLE 6 

SINGLES, DOUBLES, AND TRIPLES OF RESPONSE CHANGES ON 
ALTERNATIVES OF CATEGORY SIX OF THE COUNSELOR 

situation;^ analysis inventory SUBMITTED 

TO CROSS-VALIDATION FOR HIGH AND LOW 
PERFORMANCE RATED COUNSELOR- 
CANDIDATES 





Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern 








Cross 






Items and Nature 


Initial 


Validation 


Total 


of Changes* 


Group^ 


GroupC 










L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


2:1 


4 


1 


1 


1 


5 


2 


2:3 


1 


5 


3 


1 


4 


6 


3:1 


0 


4 


0 


2 


0 


6 


3:3 


2 


4 


0 


2 


2 


6 


4:1 


2 


6 


0 


1 


2 


7 


8:3 


2 


5 


0 


1 


2 


6 


9:3 


6 


4 


1 


4 


7 


8 


10:3 


8 


4 


1 


3 


9 


7 


11:1 


4 


6 


2 


1 


6 


7 


11:3 


3 


4 


1 


4 


4 


8 


12:1 


0 


8 


1 


1 


1 


9 


12:3 


6 


0 


1 


2 


7 


2 


14:3 


3 


5 


5 


4 


8 


9 


17:1 


5 


2 


1 


2 


6 


4 


17:3 


4 


7 


3 


1 


7 


8 


19:3 


2 


4 


3 


3 


5 


7 


21:3 


4 


6 


5 


1 


9 


7 


22:3 


2 


5 


3 


3 


5 


8 


23:3 


3 


6 


7 


3 


10 


9 


25:3 


2 


5 


2 


5 


4 


10 


33:1 


3 


5 


0 


2 


3 


7 


35:3 


5 


2 


3 


0 


8 


2 


37:1 


5 


4 


0 


2 


5 


6 


38:3 


4 


3 


3 


1 


7 


4 


39:1 


4 


3 


4 


1 


8 


4 


39:3 


4 


5 


1 


3 


5 


8 


41:1 


6 


2 


1 


1 


7 


3 


43:1 


4 


6 


1 


2 


5 


8 


44 :1 


7 


1 


0 


1 


/ 


2 


44:3 


5 


1 


1 


1 


6 


2 
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TABLE 6 — Continued 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Change^ 


Number of Counselor-Cauididates 
exhibiting the pattern. 


Initial 

Group^ 


Cross 

Validation 

Group® 


Total 


h<3 


L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


39. 


11-1:29-2: 7-2 


3 


6 


1 


0 


4 


6 


40. 


16-2:25-2:17-3 


3 


6 


3 


1 


6 


7 


41. 


12-1:23-2:46-2 


0 


5 


1 


2 


1 


7 


42. 


33-2:17-3:29-2 


1 


6 


2 


1 


3 


7 


43. 


9-2:41-2:36-2 


12 


22 


12 


11 


24 


33 


44. 


17-3:18-2:28-2 


1 


6 


2 


0 


3 


6 


45. 


33-2:12-1:42-2 


0 


6 


1 


1 


1 


7 


46. 


41-2:44-2:46-2 


15 


26 


14 


12 


29 


38 


47. 


43-2:44-2:12-1 


0 


6 


1 


1 


1 


7 


48. 


12-1:20-2:38-2 


0 


6 


1 


1 


1 


7 


49. 


12-l:4;.-2:46-2 


0 


6 


1 


0 


1 


6 


50. 


37-2:24-2:12-1 


0 


6 


1 


1 


1 


7 


51. 


38-2:41-2:35-2 


12 


20 


9 


13 


21 


33 


52. 


41-2:3.5-2:34-2 


11 


21 


10 


13 


21 


34 


53. 


12-1: 4-2:35-2 


0 


6 


1 


1 


1 


7 


54. 


36-2:12-1:42-2 


0 


6 


1 


1 


1 


7 


55. 


12-1:45-2:46-2 


0 


6 


1 


0 


1 


6 


56. 


45-2:12-1:35-2 


0 


6 


1 


1 


1 


7 


57. 


1 44-2:46-2:24-2 


17 


26 


15 


12 


32 


38 


58. 


9-2:29-2:36-2 


14 


22 


11 


9 


25 


31 


59. 


36-2:33-2:41-2 


14 


24 


13 


14 


27 


38 



*1 indicates chauige from disagree to agree, 2 indi- 
cates no change, 3 indicates change from agree to disagree. 

Number of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups * 30. 

^Number of counselor-candidates in high and low rated 
groups = 18. 

d 

“ High Performzmce 

® « Low Performauice 
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TABLE 7 

DOUBLES AND TRIPLES ON PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
SUBMITTED TO CROSS-VALIDATION FOR HIGH 
AND LOW PERFORMANCE RATED 
COUNSELOR-CAND IDATES 



Pattern 

No. 


Items & Nature 
of Change^ 


Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern. 


Initial 

Group^ 


Cross 

Validation 

Groups 


Total 


H^ 


L® 


H 


L 


H 


L 


1. 


4-3:12-1 


7 


2 


5 


1 


12 


3 


2. 


9-1:11-2 


19 


5 


8 


9 


27 


14 


3. 


23-2: 9-1 


16 


6 


9 


4 


25 


10 


4. 


9-1:10-1 


26 


16 


15 


14 


41 


30 


5. 


12-1: 9-1 


20 


6 


12 


8 


32 


14 


6. 


9-1:24-2 


16 


7 


7 


6 


23 


13 


7. 


2-1: 3-2 


9 


2 


3 


3 


12 


5 


8. 


9-1:15-1 


28 


17 


14 


16 


42 


33 


9. 


19-1:20-2 


6 


1 


0 


1 


6 


2 


10. 


9-1:12-1: 1-1 


10 


1 


3 


4 


13 


5 


11. 


8-1: 3-2: 9-1 


17 


7 


10 


9 


27 


16 


12. 


5-1: 3-2:16-1 


8 


3 


3 


5 


11 


8 


13. 


9-1: 6-1:35-2 


13 


4 


7 


10 


20 


14 


14. 


8-1:12-1: 9-1 


20 


6 


12 


8 


32 


14 


15 „ 


16-1: 9-1:23-2 


15 


4 


4 


2 


19 


6 


16.. 


8-1:11-2: 9-1 


19 


5 


8 


9 


27 


14 


17 . 


11-2: 9-1:10-1 


19 


5 


8 


9 


27 


14 


18. 


9-1:10-1:17-1 


25 


14 


13 


11 


38 


25 


19. 


8-1: 9-1:10-1 


26 


16 


15 


14 


41 


30 


20. 


8-1: 9-1:12-1 


20 


6 


12 


8 


32 


14 


21. 


9-1:10-1:12-1 


19 


6 


11 


8 


30 


14 


22. 


25-2:23-3 


2 


6 


1 


6 


3 


12 


23. 


19-3: 9-2 


0 


4 


1 


0 


1 


4 


24. 


21-3:19-3 


0 


7 


3 


0 


3 


7 


25. 


10-1: 9-2 


2 


8 


2 


1 


4 


9 


26. 


9-2:24-2 


0 


6 


1 


0 


1 


6 


27. 


2-2:12-2 


2 


8 


2 


1 


4 


9 


28. 


9-2: 8-1 


2 


9 


2 


1 


4 


10 


29. 


29-3:22-2 


2 


7 


1 


3 


3 


10 


30. 


15-1: 9-2 


2 


8 


2 


1 


4 


9 


31. 


9-2:25-2 


1 


6 


0 


1 


1 


7 


32. 


9-2: 3-2 


1 


6 


2 


1 


3 


7 


33. 


1-2:24-3 


1 


10 


2 


6 


3 


16 


34. 


29-3:19-1 


1 


6 


0 


3 


1 


9 


35. 


23-1:24-3 


0 


5 


1 


3 


1 


8 




TABLE 7 — Continued 



Pattern 

No. 



36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 
43 

44. 

45. 



Items & Nature 
of Chzuige* 



24-3:35-1 
24-3:34-1 
29-3:35-1 
9-1:15-2 
9-2:15-1 
9-2:16-1 
9-2:17-1 
15-2 :16-1 :17-1 
9-1:10-1:11-1 
18-2:19-1:20-1 



Number of Counselor-Candidates 
exhibiting the pattern. 



Ini- 

Gr( 


tial 

3up^ 


Cross 

Validation 

GroupC 


Total 




L® 


H 


L 


H 


1 

L 


1 


5 


2 


2 


3 


7 


1 


4 


0 


1 


1 


5 


0 


2 


0 


1 


0 


3 


0 


4 


2 


1 


2 


5 


2 


8 


2 


1 


4 


9 


0 


7 


2 


1 


2 


8 


0 


6 


1 


1 


1 


7 


0 


5 


0 


1 


0 


6 


6 


11 


6 


5 


12 


16 


1 


5 


2 


2 


3 


7 



. ^ indicates change from disagree to agree. 2 indi- 

cates no chemge, 3 indicates changl from ag?ee to d^Sree. 

group^^S! =°""=«l°^-=“<iidates in high and low rated 

group?™?!! =°«"=el°^-candidates in high and low rated 

d 

* High Performance 



e 



Low Performance 




APPENDIX G 



PROGRAM TO ANALYZE QUALITATIVE DATA FOR TWO GROUPS 



February 1964 

PROGRAM TO ANALYZE QUALITATIVE DATA FOR TWO GROUPS 

M. Clemens Johnson 
University of MichigcUi 



This computer program rauidomly selects combinations 
of characteristics, and determines the extent to which 
each is present within 2 groups of individuals . It is 
assumed that the possible number of combinations is large. 
The goal is to identify those which are better discrimi- 
nators between the groups. 

Tlie program is designed for use in classification 
problems in which the majority of measurements are quali- 
tative rather than continuous. For instance, ratings 
and diagnoses applied to individuals may represent quali- 
tative data. When data are qualitative each measurement 
takes only a finite euid usually small number of distinct 
values or states (limited to 2 or 3 in the program) . No 
assumption is made concerning the fomi of distribution or 
intercorrelations of measurements. 

The program may be described also as a hypothesis 
generator. Both the computer and the investigator are 
able to identify and examine a number of combinations. 

While the random approach of the computer will result in 
many poor hypotheses being checked, the computer with 
its great speed can examine a very large number. Study 
of better discriminators reported as output data could 
suggest factors for use in experimental studies or more 
intensive exploration of certain combinations using addi- 
tional samples. 

Examples of the kinds of problems to which the program 
could be applied include studies of characteristics of 
students who drop out of school and students who are 
graduated; children assigned to special classes and children 
assigned to regular classes; youth who exhibit delinqu€jnt 
behavior and youth who do not; persons with disease x 
and persons without disease x. The program may be employed 
in problems involving more tham 2 groups if groups are 
considered in pairs. 

Group 1 euid group 2 are each divided by the computer 
into 2 equal subsamples. All comparisons made in process- 
ing the data are then duplicated using (a) the first sub- 



^This program is written in the MAD lamguage and may 
be run on the IBM 7090 data processing system. University 
of Michigem Computing Center. 
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•ample for group 1 and the first subaample for group 2 , 
and (b) the second subsample for group 1 amd the second 
•ubsample for group 2. The duplication enables the 
computer to cross check its findings and the investigator 
to obtain evidence on the reliability of sample propor- 
t ions . 

Subsample size is one-fourth of the combined total 
for the 2 groups . The combined total must not be greater 
than 300 nor less than 100. The upper limit is imposed 
by the capacity of core storage in the computer. The 
lower limit is intended to keep subsample size at a 
reasonable level. This is considered important since 
•ach subsample will be searched a large number of times 
for the presence or absence of combinations of characteris- 
tics . 



The available data pool can include up to 75 factors 
per individual# each factor being defined at either 2 
levels or 3 levels. Each factor is assigned a single 
card column and level is indicated by a 1# 2 , or 3 punch 
within the column. 

In the problematic situation it is assumed that each 
factor may be found at all levels among individuals in 
group 1 and in group 2. However# it is not assumed that 
proportional occurrence is the saune for both groups. 

Examples of factors at 2 levels are: test items scored 
as right or wrong; tasks rated as easy or difficult; arith- 
metic misconception classed as present or absent; questions 
answered as yes or no; male or female. A value for 
a continuous variable may be classed as above or below the 
mediam . 

Examples of factors at 3 levels are: attitudes ex- 
pressed as agree# undecided# disagree; auditory deficiency 
classed as pronounced# moderate# absent; rural# urban# 
■uburbaui; married# widowed# divorced. A value for a 
continuous variable may be classed as in the upper# middle# 
or lower (for instance# income level) . 

The approach to the operation of the prograri^ is 
unusual in that a single computer run provides only partial 
output data. Three runs through the computer are required 
to obtain representative samples of all forms of data. 

The progreun is organized in this fashion under the assump- 
tion that the user would acquire information in one run 
which could be useful in proposing hypotheses for the 
next run. Also# the computer search for combinstions 
(especially triples) may be conducted more than once since 
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output will not be identical from one run to another. 

Frequency of occurrence and proportional occurrence 
are reported for each of the 2 groups. Output data for 
the three runs include: 

Run It Single factor-level characteristics 

Run 2; Pairs of characteristics identified 
by the computer 

Pairs of characteristics hypothesized 
by the researcher (optional) 

Run 3: Triples of characteristics identified 
by the computer 

Triples of characteristics hypothesized 
by the researcher (optional) 




natorv power . Better combinations may or may not describ^ 
meaninqful~elationahip3> or share specific characteristics. 



In searching for pairs and triples of factor-level 
characteristics, the computer program assumes no prior 
^knowledge concerning the relative effectiveness o 
different combinations. No information is assumed to 
be accumulated (apart from the best previous combination) 
as the search continues. The computer simply selects 
combinations of characteristics at random. Frequency of 
occurrence in the first subsample for group 1 is initially 
compared with frequency of occurrence for the first sub- 
sample for group 2. 



When for a particular combination the computer finds 
a difference in proport ionzil occurrence greater than or 
equal to that observed for any previous combination, a 
second and independent comparison is made using the second 
subsample for group 1 and the second subsaraple for group 2 
Should the two independent comparisons yield similar re- 
sults the following output is printed (a) search number 
at which the combination was located, (b) the particular 
combination of factor-level characteristics, and (c) fre- 
quencies and proportional occurrence for each group in 
each comparison, and (d) difference in proportional 
occurrence between the 2 groups in each comparison. 
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Agreement between the first and second comparison is 
assumed when (1) the value for Pi obtained in the first 
comparison does not differ from the value of Pi in the 
second comparison by more than one standard error » zmd (2) 
the value for P2 in the first con^arison does not differ 
from the value for P2 in the second comparison by more 
than one standard error. The standard error of the 
difference between proportions is defined as V2PQ/N, 
with P =* Q .50 and N = subsample size. 

While continuing to search for a combination with 
still higher discriminating power, the computer will 
also print as output any combination which satisfies 
the above criteria and which is in the vicinity of the 
current maximum. A combination is zissumed to be in the 
vicinity of the maocimum when the difference in propor- 
tional occurrence between the 2 groups is within one 
standard error of the difference for the maximum. A 
printout of such a combination is accomplished by a 
printout of the search number at which the combinatiwi 
was found. 

If the progr 2 un were to be employed with the maocimum 
number of factors (75) and the maximum number of levels 
per factor (3) , the possible number of pairs = ( 32 ) > 

24,975. The possible number of triples * (33f= 1,823,175 

It would be a formidable task to search all possible corabina 
tions for proportional occurrence within the four subsamples 

In am applied problem the nxurber of combinations 
searched is specified by the prograim. In searching for 
pairs the computer will identify and examine a number equal 
to the possible number (assuming all factors at 3 levels), 
or 10,000 pairs, whichever is smaller. 

In searching for triples the computer will search a 
number equal to the possible number (assuming all factors 
at 3 levels), or 25,000 triples, whichever nuxnber is 
smaller. Note: Because the possible number of triples 

may be very large in comparison with sample size, the 
program may identify a number of triples which are present 
in 1 group and not present in the other . 

The user may expect that the list of combinations 
identified by the program would show some chamges from 
one computer run to another. Some combinations may not 
be searched. Also, chance selection and printout of 
a better combination will exclude subsequent combina- 
tions of lesser discriminatory ability. The lack of 
uniformity would be more pronounced in the case of a 
search for triples wh«*re the 25,000 conODinations 
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examined in a sin 9 le computer run may 
fraction of the possible number. 



be only a small 



It should be noted that this program repre- 
sents a new approach in the analysis of qualitative data 
using the computer. Ideas incorporated in the program 
were suggested by others.! Because the program is^new 
and relatively untried, further information is no? 
avail^le on operating characteristics; Information 
p?ocM8iS|.“ "«thematios underlying the data 



DECK ARRANGEMENT 



Order 

a. 2 I.D. cards 



b. Binary deck 

(see Dr. Johnson) 



c. Control card 



Remarks 

Time estimates: 002 for single factor 
leveled characteristics 

004 for pairs of 
characteristics 

008 for triples of 
characteristics 

Page estimate: 120 for all runs 



Deck should be preceded and followed 
by a blue specification card ($ in 
col 1) as shown: 

$ EXECUTIVE, BINARY 

(Binary deck) 

$ DATA 

Indicate whether current search is 
to be of single characteristics 
pairs, or triples. Use any columns 
from 1-72. Form is: 

RUN = X * 



The use of duplicate saunples for cross checkina resni^a 

«stirbv®Willi^ hypotheses werl sug- 

^ Erioson, Assistant Professor of MatL- 

matios, and Research Associate, Computing Center. The 
desirability of employing high speed computer search in 

S*^i**^^ suggested by Benno G. Fricke Assocla:-. 

Professor of Psychology, and Assistant Chiefr^?lua?io?? 
and Examinations Division. evaluations 
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d. Control Card(s) 



e. Format card 



When X = 1 the computer will search 
all single characteristics; 

When X = 2 the computer will search 
all pairs; 

When X = 3 the computer will search 
all triples. 

Note; * must not be omitted 

Use 1 or 2 cards as needed (col. 
1-72) . General form is 

F « f; N = n; L(l) = * 

where the following information 
must be provided f = total number 
of factors (maximum = 75) 

n ** total sample « both groups 

combined (minimum * 100, maximum 
* 300) 

ai = number of levels (2, or 3) 
for first factor 

a2 = number of levels ( 2 , or 3) 
for second factor 

af = number of levels (2, or 3) 
for fth factor . 

Note ; * must not be omitted . 

Use columns 1-72 as needed. All 
factors are read in as integers, 
a skip of k columns is indicated 
by kX. A skip to a second data 
card is indicated by / . 

Group number (1^ or ^) must follow 
last factor in a data set for 
an individual. 

Examples : 

Data: 60 factors in col 1-60. 

Group number in col 65. 
Format: 6011, 4X, 11 

Data; 30 factors in col 11-40. 

Group number in col 41. 
Format; 10X,3111 



o 
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Data: 50 factors in col 1~50 on 
card 1. 20 factors and 

group number in columns 
1-21 on card 2. 

Format: 5011/2111 

f. Data cards For each individual a card(s) must 

be punched indicating level for 
each factor and group number to 
which the individual belongs. 

Each factor is assigned a single 
card column and level for a 
factor is indicated by a 1,2^, 
or 3^ punch within the column. 

Missing data for 2 ui individual 
may be indicated by a blank 
column, or 0 punch. However, 
proportions are computed on the 
total cases available in each 
subsample with no adjustment 
for missing data. 

Data cards for all individuals in 
group 1 should appear first ; 
followed by data cards for all 
individuals in group 2. Group 1 
and 2 must be of the same size 
and the combined total must not 
be less than 100 or greater than 
300. In addition, the total 
must be such that 4 equal sub- 
sztmples can be formed. 

Note; The computer will assign all 
odd numbered individuals in group 
1 to the first subsample for that 
group and all even numbered indi- 
viduals to the second subsample. 

The same procedure will be fol- 
lowed for individuals in group 2. 
Since the subdivision of groups 
1 and 2 will be done systema- 
tically, it is recommended that 
data cards for the 2 groups be 
mixed . 

It may be noted that a total sample 
of 200 individuals (groups 1 and 2 
combined) will produce 4 sub- 
samples of 50 individuals each, a 
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reason203le subsaunple size. This 
program will not operate with 
siibsamples of fewer than 25 
individuals . 

g* Hypothesis card(s) The user cEumot be sure that the 
(optional) computer will examine every pair 

or triple of characteristics. 
Hbwever, ^he user can specify 
particular combinations to be 
searched. (Hypothesis cards 
should not be used when single 
characteristics only are examined) . 

One card should be used to identi- 
fy each hypothesized combination 
of factor-level characteristics. 

The card(s) should be arranged 
consecutively following data 
cards . The form for each card 
used to hypothesize pairs 
(run = 2 ) is 

H = F^, F 2 , L 2 * 

where Ft = first factor in pair 
(identified by number) 

F 2 = second and different 
factor 

- level for first factor 

L 2 = level for second factor. 

Example: H = 26, 31, 2, 1 * 

The form for each card used to 
hypothesize triples (run * 3) is 

H == Fx,F 2 ,F 3 , Lx, L 2 , L 3 * 

where Fx = first factor in triple 
(identified by number) 

F 2 = second and different 
factor in triple 

F 3 = third and different 
factor in triple 
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